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Powd 

ler  Snow'"  July! 

Plan 

now  to  ski  in  the  Chilean  Andes 
summer. ..modern  ski  lifts... 

New  low  round-trip  excursion  fares 
Only  ^515^®*  Miami— Santiago 


Only  Panagra  can  fly  you  without  change 
of  plane  from  the  U.  S.  A.  to  Santiago, 
ski  center  of  South  America.  From  New 
York,  Washington  and  Miami  you  get 
there  hours  faster  by  El  Inter  Americano 
DC-7  than  by  any  other  service. 

You  can’t  beat  South  America  for  ski 
slopes.  Moreover,  it’s  winter  there  in 
June,  July,  August,  September.  You’ll 
find  powder  snow  on  miles  of  runs  and 
comfortable  “refugios”  in  Chile  at: 
Farellones,  only  two  hours  by  car  from 
Santiago,  has  one  of  the  best  ski  slopes 
in  the  New  World.  Picturesque  lodges, 
ski  runs,  practice  slopes  and  lifts. 
Portillo,  fashionable  with  the  international 
set,  is  reached  by  ski  trains  from  Santi¬ 
ago.  New  8-story  Hotel  Portillo  includes 


a  movie  theatre,  nightclub,  central  heat¬ 
ing.  Nine-mile  ski  run  plus  other  mag¬ 
nificent  trails,  modern  tows,  chair  lifts, 
top  instructors. 

World-famous  instructors  at  both  resorts 
— International  ski  championships  held 
every  season  on  these  fast  slopes  of  the 
Andes. 

Choose  El  Inter  Americano  DC-7s  with 
radar  for  smooth  flight,  day  and  night. 
Famous  “Red  Carpet”  service.  Or  choose 
thrifty  El  Pacifico  DC-6Bs.  Both  services 
fly  over  the  routes  of  National,  Pan 
American  and  Panagra. 

For  information  about  all-expense  ski 
tours,  see  your  Travel  Agent  or  write  to 
Pan  American -Grace  Airways,  Dept. 
M9,  Chrysler  Building,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 

*For  each  of  2  traveling  together. 
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HERE  IT  IS  AT  LAST 

-  . - 


Our  trademark!  It’s  taken  long  enough  to  get  it.  But  you 
know  how  it  is  when  you  get  so  wrapped  up  in  your  work 
that  you  keep  putting  off  details.  Well,  that’s  been  the 
case  with  the  Saska  Ski  Equipment  Company  and  its  trade¬ 
mark.  We  always  planned  to  have  one,  but  when  we 
started  importing  KneissI  skis  back  in  1 950  the  overwhelming 
demand  so  swamped  us  with  import,  distribution  and  finan¬ 
cial  problems  that  the  poor  little  trademark  was  forgotten. 
Things  didn’t  get  any  better  when  we  added  Strolz  Ski 
Boots,  KneissI  Boots  handmade  by  Walch,  and  other  quality 
ski  equipment  and  clothing  to  our  imports.  We  had  to  move 
into  larger  offices,  add  a  warehouse  to  our  premises,  hire 
additional  help,  and  in  other  ways  behave  like  the  big  busi¬ 
ness  that  we  had  become.  ^ 

Finally,  this  winter,  as  we  were  digging  through 
one  of  our  old  files,  up  popped  a  somewhat 
faded  memo:  MAKE  TRADEMARK!  Feel 
ing  that  by  now  we  definitely  owed 
it  to  the  stature  of  our  business, 
we  threw  procrastination 
to  the  winds,  and  here 
is  the  result. 
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SASKA  SKI 


EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 


Perhaps  we  have  taken  a  long  time  to  create  this  trademark.  But  this  time  has  also  served  to  help  us  build  a  won¬ 
derful  reputation  for  our  products,  a  reputation  which  our  new  trademark  symbolizes. 

From  now  on,  you  will  see  our  trademark  often — at  the  winter  sports  trade  shows,  at  the  better  ski  shops,  in  the 
leading  ski  resorts.  And  wherever  you’ll  see  it,  you’ll  find  ski  equipment  which  in  its  class  is  outstanding  in-style  and 
quality — Saska  ski  equipment. 


SASKA  SKI  EaUIPMENT  COMPANY  12432  Santa  Monica  Boulevard  •  Los  Angeles  25.  California 
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Scandinavian  Airlinot  Sydom 
63t  HMi  Av*.,  Now  York  20,  N.Y 
PloaM  Mnd  mo  foil  dotaiis  of  SAS  Ski  Holidays. 
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7  Magnificent  New  Ski  Holidays: 

As  low  as  *626  for  17  Days 

Now  you  can  have  that  winter  holiday  in  the 
Alps,  in  Norway  or  Sweden.  SAS  ski  holidays 
take  you  overnight  to  Europe  in  fbur-engined 
comfort;  SAS  special  rates  make  it  easy  on 
the  budget. 

Ski  holidays  include  all  your  travel,  your 
hotels  in  famous  ski  centers,  your  meals, 
taxes,  service  charges. 

SU  with  Sveire  Engen-Ski  at  Kitzbuhel,  St. 
Anton,  Davos  with  this  famed  Norwegian  ski 
champion  and  instructor.  Learn  his  special 
technique  for  deep  powder.  Tour  leaves  Feb. 
16,  returns  March  8  but  stay  longer  if  you 
wish.  Includes  SAS  flights,  local  travel,'  hotels, 
meals.  From  New  York:  $807;  Los  Angeles: 
$100S. 

Rend  the  Details  —  Send  today  for  full  details 
of  all  SAS  tours.  Or  plan  your  own  holiday, 
with  thrifty  new  15 -day  excursion  fares.  Save, 
too,  with  SAS  Family  Plan  fares. 

Visit  London,  Paris,  too!  —  On  SAS,  you  can 
visit  extra  cities  at  no  extra  fare.  Fly  to  Lon¬ 
don,  Paris  or  any  of  16  other  cities,  if  you 
wish,  for  just  the  fare  to  your  ski  center. 
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The  Swanson  sisters.  May  and  June,  of  Woodstock,  Vt.,  spent  much  of  last  season  as  ski 
bums  in  Stowe.  Graduates  of  Powers  modeling  school  in  Boston,  they  look  quite  as 
attractive  posing  on  the  boards  under  the  spring  s\m  as  under  a  studio  lamp.  Ektachrome 
by  Hanson  Carroll. 
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A  word  to  the  wise!  Henke’s  revolutionary  laeeleas  Speedfit 
(illustrated)  is  in  greater  demand  than  ever.  Be  sure  you  ski 
in  Speedhts  next  season.  See  your  Henke  dealer  now;  reserve 
your  Speedhts  for  delivery  next  fall. 
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LETTERS  TO 
THE  EDITORS 


NOTE:  In  spite  of  enormous  reader  interest  in 
wedeln,  the  editors  feel  the  various  points  of 
view  on  this  subjert  have  been  adequately  repre¬ 
sented  in  previous  issues  of  SKI  and  have  decided 
to  devote  this  letters  column  to  other  topics. 


Missing  Metallics 

Sirs: 

“Where  are  those  Metallic  slds?”  Calls 
all  winter  from  Anchorage,  Duluth,  Los 
Angeles,  Aspen,  Salt  Lake,  Chicago,  Mon¬ 
treal,  New  York—  “Where  are  those  Metal¬ 
lics  from  Attenhofer-France?” 

Production  troubles?  Brother,  you  named 
it.  It’s  a  long  story,  but  the  woeful  phase 
of  it  began  just  as  we  were  exulting  over  the 
terrific  acceptance  of  Attenhofer-Metallics 
in  this  country,  and  as  the  plant  in  France 
was  getting  ready  to  double  productive 
capacity.  In  July,  at  long  last,  the  400-ton 
press  arrived,  which  would  guarantee  high 
production  and  perfectly  uniform  results. 

But  the  aluminum  strip  ordered  for  de¬ 
livery  in  May?  It  finally  arrived  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  from  French  mills  working  over¬ 
time  on  back  orders.  Cabled  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  “Now  we  can  make  100  pairs  a 
day.  Will  ship  600  pairs  to  US  during  Oc¬ 
tober.” 

Then  came  the  real  blow.  The  aluminum 
varied  in  hardness,  and  even  in  thickness. 
Impossible  to  get  imiform  results  in  form¬ 
ing  the  laminations— the  new  press  and  dies 
were  useless— and  Suez  meant  a  defense 
crisis,  with  no  replacement  metal  obtain¬ 
able. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
return  to  the  old  forming  tools  and  meth¬ 
ods,  to  limited  production  from  selected 
strip  and  token  shipments  to  distributors 
in  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  Canada 
and  the  US  during  January. 

That  was  the  worst  but  by  no  means 
the  sole  trouble  of  the  manufacturer.  His 
supply  of  plastic  base  proved  defective,  his 
working  capital  short,  his  foreman  fell  -sick 
while  new  help  was  being  trained.  That’s 
why  US  ski  dealers— and  skiers— haven’t 
had  Metallics  or  the  new  Aluflex  model 
this  year.  'That’s  why  all  the  phone  calls 
and  telegrams  pouring  into  Johnny  See¬ 
saw’s,  the  US  distributor. 

Yet  all  is  far  from  lost.  We  are  getting 
a  limited  number  of  skis  to  ship  during  the 
season,  and  by  next  fall  we  will  have  sub¬ 
stantial  stocks  on  hand  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery  all  over  the  country— both  of  the  new 
lightweight  Aluflex  model  and  the  famiUar 
red-and-black  Metallic  of  the  past  two 
years.  The  manufacturer  is  recapitalizing 
on  the  strength  of  the  fine  reputation  and 
demand  these  skis  have  built  up  all  over 
the  world,  and  he  is  considering  a  move 
to  Switzerland  for  a  dependable  supply  of 
good  labor  and  material.  The  license  con¬ 
tract  with  Attenhofer  is  being  cancelled, 
and  the  skis  will  be  put  out  under  the 
name,  “ALUFLEX-S.A.”  ' 

Bnx  Parrish,  President 
Johnny  Seesaw’s 
Peru,  Vt.  - 
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Not  alone  does  Swissair  carry  more  skiers 
than  any  other  airline  in  the  world  .  .  .  but  we  take  you 
non-stop  .  .  .  faster  and  more  comfortably  ...  to  the  world's 
greatest  ski  resorts  in  the  Swiss  and  Austrian  Alps  via  the  great  new  Douglas 
Seven  Seas.  Any  of  our  many  guided  or  independent  tours  will  thrill 
novice  or  expert.  You  can  take  your  family  along,  too,  and  save 
on  fares.  Plus,  of  course  .  .  .  there's  20  months  to  pay 
yjkl  \  using  Swissair's  Pay  Later  Plan. 

tours  as  law  as 
$595.  Write  for  free  folders. 


CONSULT  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT  OR  WRITE: 


UA.A.  •  EUROPE  •  MIDDLE  EAST  •  SOUTH  AMERICA 
DEPT.  (SM)  lO  WEST  49TH  STREET.  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


ASK  THESE  OPERATORS  WHY  THEY  CHOSE  RIBLET  CHAIRLIFTS 


Aspen  Skiing  Corp 
Aspen,  Colorado 


Pylon  towort  ot  thown  bolow  oro  ooty  on  tho 
oyot  and  ooty  to  inttoll.  Thoy'ro  oil  oqoippod 
with  aluminum  alloy  rubbor  tirod  thoovot. 
EcKh  thofwo  it  mountod  on  Ttmkon  T<iporod 
tollor  boorinpt  thot  only  roquiro  prootinp  onto 
ooch  tooton. 


Hollyburn  Aerial  Trams,  Inc. 

1045  Marine  Drive 

No.  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Canada 


Mt.  Baker  Recreation  Co.,  Inc 
Mt.  Baker  Lodge 
Glocier,  Wash. 


Mt.  Hood  Ski  Bov/I,  Inc 
4701  S.  E.  24th  Street 
Portland,  Oregon 


Mt.  Majestic  Chair  Lift  Co. 
1964  Longview  Drive  . 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Mt.  Spokane  Chair  Lift  Co 
So;  3015  Bernard 
Spokane,  Wash. 


R.  L.  K.  Co. 
Timberline  Lodge  • 
Timberline,  Oregon 


Stevens  Pass  Co. 
Star  Route 
Leavenworth,  Wash 


Trams,  Inc. 

16041  37th  N.  E. 
^Seattle  55,  Wash 


Chak  wirti  potmlad  ratroclabl*  fool  and  am 
ntH.  Nat*  palontad  intart  type  chair  clip  doat 
not  media  bulga  in  troclioa  ropa,  roquiroa  only 
10  mimrtac  la  iiMlaii  and  lo^ot  All  of  Iha 
traction  ropo  vitiblo  for  inopoction. 


White  Pass  Chair  Lift  Co 
1010  South  Rrst 
Yakima,  Wash. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  CHAIR  LIFT  BROCHURE 

RIBLET  TRAMWAY  CO. 

DEPT.  C-l,  BOX  7,STA.A 
SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 


Designers,  engineers,  monuiacturers  and  erectors  of  Aerial  Tramways  since  1897 


\ 


I 


I 


I 
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Pretty  equatorial! 

Sirs: 

Perhaps  you  didn’t  know  that  here  in 
Manizales  we  have  a  fine  all-year-round  ski 
a  snow  mountain  whose  name  is 


field  on 
el  Nevada  de  El  Ruiz.  .  .  . 

Guillermo  Arango  R. 
Manizales,  Colombia,  SA 

•  No,  we  didn’t.  Your  ski  area  must  be 
the  nearest  to  the  equator  in  the  world! 
There  are  high  mountains  in  East  Africa, 
but  who  skis  there?  Some  of  yours  are  over 
18,000  feet  high.  Tell  us  more  about 


What,  no  kirsch? 

Sirs: 

How  can  SKI  possibly  go  to  a  fondue 
party  without  any  kirsch?  Admittedly  there 
are  variations  to  most  basic  recipes,  but 
let’s  not  “adapt”  the  kirsch  right  out  of  a 
traditional  recipe  and  replace  it  with 
brandy. 

Roger  S.  Brown,  Ancien  feleve 
ficole  Hdteli^re  de  la  Societe 
Suisse  des  Hoteliers,  1951-53 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 


GONDOLA 


design 

manufacture 

construction 


Tow  accidents 

Sirs: 

•  The  February  issue  of  SKI  had  two 
letters  about  a  httle  girl  being  killed  on 
a  rope  tow  three  years  ago.  In  my  opinion 
two  things  were  at  fault.  'The  safety  gate 
did  not  function  properly,  and  the  girl 
was  wearing  loose  clothing. 

For  twenty  years  I  have  run  Temple 
Mountain  Ski  Tows  at  Temple,  N.H.,  and 
for  three  years  the  Grand  View  Mountain 
Ski  Tow  at  North  Woodstock,  N.H.  At 
Temple  Mountain  we  have  three  motors 
and  a  total  carrying  capacity  of  nearly 
3,000  skiers  per  hour.  In  twenty  years’ 
time  we  have  not  had  a  single  accident  due 
to  tow  malfimction.  We  catch  about  one 
skier  per  year  on  twisting  rope.  Three 
times  in  twenty  years  scarves  became  en¬ 
tangled  in  the  rope,  the  skiers  threw  them¬ 
selves  down  to  get  loose  and  were  being 


DOUBLE  CHAIR 


THE  SUCCESS  OE  A  SKI 

KESOKT  DEPENDS  ON  RELIABLE  WELL  DESIGNED 
rRANSPORTAriON 

The  following  successful  resorts  operate  with 
Heron  lifts; 

AltQ,  Utah  Loveland  Basin,  Cole. 

Arapahoe,  Cole.  Estes  Park,  Colo. 

Aspen,  Cole.  Glenwood  Springs,  Colo. 

Berthoud  Pass,  Cole.  Snequalmie,  Wash. 

Cannon  Mtn.,  N.  H.  Snow  Valley,  Calif. 

Dodge  Ridge,  Calif.  Seda  Springs,  Calif. 

Edelweiss,  Calif.  Squaw  Valley,  Calif. 

Heavenly  Valley,  Calif.  Sugar  Bowl,  Calif. 

Sunapee,  N.  H. 


JIG  BACK 


ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

2000  South  Acemo  Street  •  Denver  S3,  Cole. 


. . .  especially  up  here, 
where  longer,  brighter  days  mean 
more  runs  each  fun-filled  day. 
Grand  time — great  place 
for  a  family  holiday,  so  why 
not  make  your  plans  now? 


FOR  RESERVATIONS; 


Address  Mr.  Winston 
McCreo,  Manoger, 
Sun  Valley,  Idaho, 
or  Union  Pacific 
Roilrood,  Room  2329, 
Omoho  2,  Nebr.,  or 
see  your  travel  agent. 


I 


I 
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OLD 


Sirs; 

Mr.  David  Bradley  (SKI,  January,  1957) 
is  so  right  about  the  little  hills.  I’ve 
watched  so  many  of  the  good  jumpers  who 
skied  on  small  hills  for  practice.  I  can  still 
see  Alf  Engen,  twenty  years  ago,  jumping 
on  a  small  hill.  He  would  grab  his  skis 
and  nin  up  the  hill  again  and  again.  Every 
time  he  saw  me  he  would  grin  and  say. 


H.  S.  Button 


Hot  Sidphur  Springs,  Colo. 


reading  “The  Girls  are  Lovely  in  St. 
Anton”.  .  .  .  Dick  Strauss  didn’t  miss  a 
thing  except  the  terrific  little  skating  rink 
they  had  across  from  the  Edelweiss  Haus 
where  we  stayed.  Women— stretch  pants— 
the  greatest  skiing— terrific  chow  at  the 
Bahnhof  restaurant,  where  incidentally  the 
chow  is  carried  across  the  yard  from  the 
Hotel  Po.st  and  called  leftovers  at  one-third 
price.  .  .  .  Do  you  know  the  Red  Onion 
in  Aspien?  The  Bahnhof  restaurant  was  like 
that,  especially  the  crazy  ole  Austrian  cat 
that  played  the  drum,  harmonica,  horn  and 
slammed  a  mean  heat.  .  .  .  Let’s  have 
more  articles  on  spots  in  skiing  and  an 


ROEBLING 

CHAIR  LIFTS  KEEP  MOVING  FOR 
A  LONG  PROFIT  SEASON 


It’s  actually  a  double  value  that  keeps  your  ledgers  open  from  season  to 
season  . . .  accommodating  “see-ers”  and  skiers  on  a  yearly  basis. 
Roebling  Chair  Lifts  can  be  built  for  hauls  up  to  two  miles  with  capacities 
up  to  900  passengers  an  hour.  Lift  capacity  can  be  increased  whenever 
your  business  demands  it... at  relatively  small  expense.  You’ll  find,  too, 
that  the  initial  cost  of  any  Roebling  lift  is  relatively  moderate  and  main¬ 
tenance  and  operation  pleasingly  reasonable. 

The  vast  experience  of  Roebling  engineering  is  at  your  service  in  helping 
you  to  choose  the  correct  type  of  installation  to  meet  your  winter  or 
summer  (or  both)  requirements.  You  are  assured  of  outstanding  leadership 
in  the  design  and  construction  of  every  Roebling  lift. 

We’ll  send  you  complete  information  on  Roebling  Chair  and  T-Bar  Lifts 
as  soon  as  you  ask  us.  Write  John  A.  Roebling’s  Sons  Corporation. 
Trenton  2,  New  Jersey. 


KLM  RYING  DUTCHMEN 

According  to  the  Dutch  airline,  “the 
initials  KLM  stand  for  Koninklijke 
Luchtvaart  Maatschappij,  which  trans¬ 
lated  into  Middle  Engli.sh  nieans  Royal 
Air  Faring  Mateship.” 

We’re  glad  to  know  that.  For  a  while 
it  had  us  puzzled. 


Branch  Officas  in  frindpal  CitiM 
Subsidiary  of  Th*  Colorado  Fuol  and  Iron  Corporation 
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HAUTE  ROUTE 


A  proved  method 
. . . .  taught  in 
Leading  Resorts 


MT.  TREMBLANT  AREA; 

Mont  Tremblant  Lodge; 
— Ernie  McCulloch. 

Gray  Rocks  Inn; 

— Seal  Charette. 


STE.  ADELE: 

The  Chontecler; 

— Frank  Scofield. 


Alpine  Ski  Tour,  by  Robin  Fed- 
den,  with  photographs  by  A.  Costa 
and  others.  Published  in  England  by 
Putnam,  and  made  available  in  the 
U.S.A.  through  New  Directions,  333 
Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  14,  N.Y., 
93  pages  with  fold-out  map,  $6.00. 


STE.  MARGUERITE: 

Chalet  Cochond; 

— Harvey  Clilford. 

MORIN  HEIGHTS; 

Bellevue  Hotel; 

— Bunny  Basler. 

MONT  GABRIEL; 

Mont  Gabriel  Club; 

— Bob  Kichardson. 


ST.  DONAT; 
Jasper  in  Quebec; 
— Elton  Irwin. 


STE.  AGATHEt 

Laurentide  Inn; 

— Sepp  Walzl. 

VAL  DAVID; 

La  Sapiniere; 

— Rolland  Cadieux. 


For  those  skiers  who  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  their  ski  libraries,  Alpine  Ski 
Tour  is  a  handsome  offering.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  Mr.  Fedden’s 
book  is  in  the  highest  tradition  of 
mountain  literature,  and  the  author 
may  hold  his  head  high  in  the  company 
of  Rusldn  and  Arnold  Lunn. 

This  book  is  an  account  of  a  ski 
traverse  of  the  famous  High  Level 
Route  from  Chamonix  to  Saas-Fee.  This 
route  starts  in  the  shadow  of  the  great 
massif  of  Mont  Blanc.  It  takes  the  skier 
through  some  of  the  grandest  Alpine 
country  in  the  world,  as  the  splendidly 
reproduced  photographs  amply  demon¬ 
strate.  It  is  the  country  of  the  two 
highest  mountains  in  Europe,  Mont 
Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa,  and  of  the 
highest  mountain  totally  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  the  Dom.  It  is  also  the  country 
of  the  Matterhorn,  of  awesome  glaciers, 
bottomless  crevasses  and  sinister  seracs. 

This  book  is  more  than  an  accoimt 
of  a  ski  trip.  The  author  is  well  versed 
in  the  history  of  the  area.  He  tells  of 
the  pilgrimages  in  the  Middle  Ages 
which  took  the  faithful  over  terrain  of 
extraordinary  difiBculty  without  the 
compensatory  delights  of  downhill  ski¬ 
ing:  The  author  describes  the  Valais, 
“this  strange  canton,  beautiful  yet  se¬ 
vere,”  which  is  so  unlike  the  rest  of 
Switzerland. 

There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
information  on  organizing  a  high  moun¬ 
tain  ski  trip.  What  should  be  carried? 
What  clothing  should  be  worn?  What 
sort  of  equipment  is  best?  What  are 
the  expenses  involved?  The  author’s 
answers  to  these  and  other  such  ques¬ 
tions  are  excellent,  and  this  reviewer 
can  find  virtually  nothing  with  which 
to  take  issue. 

The  author  is  at  times  lyrical  in  his 
descriptions  of  the  scenery,  and  at 
times  makes  effective  use  of  under¬ 
statement.  There  is  drama  in  his  ad¬ 
ventures  and  humor  in  his  mis¬ 
adventures.  James  Laughlin  of  New 
Directions  has  done  us  a  favor  by  im¬ 
porting  this  fine  English  book.  DHR 
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WILMINGTON,  VT. 

Mount  Snow  Ski  School; 
— Oj/o  Larsen. 


A>tl.  Imtniclor 


Founded  1938 


Incorporated  1949 


Montnal,  Quebec 


o 


MONT  TREMBLANT  LODGE 


MONT  TREMILANT,  P.Q. 

Most  complete  tki  resort  in  the  East.  At  foot  of  Louren- 
tians*  highest  peok.  Lodge,  Inn  and  Cottages  with  rates 
from  $10  AP.  Forty  miles  of  downhill  trails.  7  lifts — 
including  our  new  North  Side  T-bar — with  Choir  Lifts 
ot  your  door.  Ski  Weeks  from  $85  up  to  $121  for  rooms 
with  private  both,  meals,  lodging.  Ski  School  and  lift 
tickets  all  irKluded.  Dancing  nightly.  Moke  early 
reservations! 


STE.  MARGUERITE  STATION,  P.Q. 

Luxurious  Laurention  resort,  where  skiing  is 
I  I  at  its  best.  Gentle  slopes  for  the  rwvke 

\  CAROV  I  Qnd  Hilt  60  with  ski  tow.  Ski  School.  Spo- 
yiOTiLS/  cious  lounges.  Cozy  bor.  Charming  cholet 
ond  12  cottoges.  One  hour  from  Awntreol. 
Write  or  wire  for  reservations,  or  contoct 
your  travel  agent.  Rates  $10.50*$20  A.  P.  Vernon  G. 
Cardy,  President.  H.  F.  Gibson,  Manager. 

CHALET  COCHAND 

STE.  MARGUERITE  STATION,  P.Q. 

SPECIAL  SKI  WEEKS  ALL  WINTER  {except  Dec.  23- 
Jan.  6),  $59.95  to  $79.95.  Ski  Honeymoons  $145,  $165, 
$185,  for  Two.  Rates  include  occommodations,  all  meals, 
hotel  privileges,  daily  class  instruction,  use  of  T-bor  ond 
3  tows,  cocktail  party,  Swiss  fondue  porty,  ofternoon 
teos,  evening  entertoinment. 


DEVIL’S  RIVER  LODGE 


MONT  TREMIIANT,  P.Q. 

At  base  of  Mont  Tremblant  north  choir  lift  ond  new  T- 
Bar  (with  new  open  run  from  the  summit).  Famous  Sissy 
Schuss,  Devil's  River  and  Lowell  Thomos  runs  converge 
et  our  sun-deck.  Maximum  skiing  at  minimum  rates. 
Amencon  Plon  ro»e$ — rooms  and  cottage  $11-$13.  French 
cuisine.  Also  dormitory-bunkhouses  ot  $1  per  night  (bring 
your  sleeping  bag).  All  privileges  and  facilities  of 
Mont  Tremblant  Lodge.  Write  John  O'Reor,  Mgr., 
Devil's  River  Lodge,  c/o  Mont  Tremblant  Lodge,  P.Q. 


VAL  DAVID,  P.Q. 

Cozy,  comfortoble,  60-room  hotel  &  cottages,  set  in  o 
snow-bowl  at  1055-ft.  elevotion.  Famous  for  food.  Fully 
licensed.  French-Conodian  otmosphere.  AAA  Member. 
T-bar,  tows  trails,  sleigh  rideT,  etc.  Ski  school.  $8-$12 
A.P.  Folder,  Inquire  for  "Leorn-to-Ski  Weeks"  rates. 
John  Dufresne,  Prop.  Tel.  Vol  Dovid  500. 


MONT  TREMBLANT,  P.Q. 

Smoll,  informol  ski  lodge,  fine  cuisine  and  cocktail 
lounge.  Music  nightly,  1 miles  from  Mont  Tremblant. 
Two  ond  four  room  cottages  with  bath,  $7-$15  per  per¬ 
son,  American  Plan.  Speciol  weekly  rotes.  Tronsporto- 
tion  to  and  from  the  chair  lifts.  Write  for  folder  or 
telephone  St.  Jovite  223.  Henry  C.  Stokes,  owner. 


THE  CHANTECLER 


GRAY  ROCKS  INN 


STE.  ADELE-EN-HAUT,  P.Q. 

The  Lourentions  finest  resort,  renowned  as  ski  centre 
(T-Bor,  Pomolift,  CSIA  School,  etc.)  with  outstonding 
otmosphere.  Only  resort  with  YEAR-  ROUND  POOL  end 
CURLING.  Active  Sociol  program.  Rotes  $10.50-$15 
daily  (2  to  o  room)  Includitsg  meols.  "Ski  Weeks"  from 
$69  per  person,  oil  inclusive.  For  detoils  write  G.  W. 
Verge.  (Phone  9-3555). 


N.  W.  ST.  JOVITE,  P.Q. 

80  miles  northwest  of  Montreal  on  Route  11.  4  miles 
from  Mont  Tremblant.  T-Bar  lift  on  Sugor  Peak,  100 
yords  from  Inn.  Home  of  Snow  Eagle  Ski  School,  Reol 
Chorette,  director — Skating — Sleighing — Riding,  etc. 
Geniol  atmosphere — Doncing — Rates  $8-$12.50  with 
meols— LEARN  TO  SKI  WEEKS  from  $62.95.  Write  for 
new  Kodachrome  Folder  S.  Tel.  St.  Jovite  17.  Harry 
Wheeler,  Host  ond  Manager. 


STE.  AGATHE-DES-MONTS,  P.Q. 

Luxurious  resort,  center  of  Laurention  octivities  end 
February  Cornivol.  5  minutes  from  Mt.  Kingston  Lift 
and  new  Alouette  Troil.  Rope  tow  ond  ski  school  at 
door.  Novice  and  expert  skiing.  $10.50-$13.50  A.P.  SKI 
HONEYMOONS  (Room  with  Bath),  7  days,  6  nights.  AM 
meals  from  $140  FOR  TWO.  All-expense  SKI  WEEKS 
from  $60  per  person.  Folder.  Write  or  phone  K.  W.  Hor* 
rison,  Ste.  Agathe  391  or  (N.Y.)  LO  5^1115. 


MONT  TREMBLANT,  P.Q. 

At  the  foot  of  Mont  Tremblant.  A  smaller  resort  offering 
friendlier  atmosphere  and  personalized  service.  Excel¬ 
lent  food  ond  ^ne  accommodations,  including  private 
chalets.  Intimare  cocktoil  lounge,  impromptu  dancing. 
Own  ski  school,  beginners'  slopes,  baby  tow  at  door. 
Mont  Tremblant's  2  chairlifts,  2  alpine  lifts  for  the 
more  expert.  Ski  Weeks  from  $79.  Write  for  Folder  "S". 
Tel.  157.  New  York  Office:  MUrroy  Hill  9-5417. 


JASPER  IN  QUEBEC 

ST.  DONAT,  P.Q. 

FREE  AT  AIL  TIMES  TO  WEEKLY  GUESTS:  4000  11. 
T-bor  (75  ft.  from  lodge)  ond  boby  tow.  Priority  on 
both.  From  $11-13.50  (with  both)  A.P.  FREE  LESSONS 
DURING  LEARN-TO-SKI  WEEKS.  Stort  Feb.  22-Apf.  7. 
From  $59.00  per  person.  Folder,  ski  mop.  Tel.  57  or 
write  P.O.  Box  1003.  In  N.Y.C.  for  Snow  Conds.,  Tel. 
JU  2-2833. 


MONT  TREMBLANT,  P.Q. 

Newly-owned  and  managed  by  Roger  Boervoets,  former 
assistant  manager  of  Mt.  Royal  Hotel  ond  for  17  years 
at  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal.  Capocity  75.  Daily  $6.^- 
$7.50.  Americon  Plon,  $40-50  weekly.  Dormitory  accom¬ 
modation  $5.50-  Truly  French  cuisine  ond  friendly  ot¬ 
mosphere.  Cocktoil  Lounge.  5  minutes  to  lifts.  Tel. 
St.  Jovite  138. 


MONT  GABRIEL,  P.O. 

Top-notch  skiing  for  the  odvonced  or  novke  on  1,400 
ocres  of  the  finest  hills  in  the  Lourentions.  4  mo^m 
T-bor  lifts  connect  14  lawn-smooth  slopes  ond  well- 
groomed  trails  .  .  .  plus  one  rope-tow.  Ski  School- 
equipment  avoiloble  on  rentol  bosis.  Moin  Club  otkI 
cottoge  accommodatior>s— superb  cuisine.  Illustroted 
folder  on  request.  Write  509  M  Conodo  Cement  Bldg., 
Montreal.  In  New  York  tel.  WOrth  2-0096. 


CHALET  DES  CHUTES 


MONT  TREMIIANT,  P.Q. 

A  cozy  comfortoble  little  inn  welt  known  for  its  super 
cuisine  and  friendly  otmosphere.  Locoted  within  minutes 
of  Tremblont's  choir  lift.  Extremely  moderate  rotes— 
$6.  $7,  $8  doily.  New  cocktail  lounge,  orchestra.  Cot¬ 
tages  with  private  showers  ovoiloble.  Musical  cocktail 
hour  doily  5-7  p.m.  Leo  Samson,  Proprietor.  Tel.  St. 
Jovite  570. 


MONT  TREMBLANT,  P.Q. 

The  Tremblant  Club,  a  rombling  log  building  focing 
fomous  Mont  Tremblont.  Superior  occommodotton  and 
friendly  atmosphere.  The  finest  skiing  oreo  in  Quebec. 
Your  hosts,  Slim  and  Ruth  Linds^.  Rote  $9.50-$16.S0 
per  doy.  Americon  Plon,  meals  included.  For  reservo- 
tions  write  The  Tremblont  Club,  Mont  Tremblont, 
Quebec.  Ask  for  new  folder  S.  Tel.  St.  Jovite  224. 


MONT  TREMBLANT,  P.Q. 

"Learn-To-Ski  Weeks"  ot  famous  Mont  Tremblant,  from 
$65.00.  Reserve  todoyl  Use  of  chair  lifts,  T-bars,  tovrs; 
lessons  by  Villo  Bellevue  Ski  School:  tronsportation  to 
ond  from  Mont  Tremblont  (273  miles);  7  days,  6  nights, 
oil  meals.  Write  today  (or  folder  and  rotes.  Rene  T. 
Dubois.  Tel.  St.  Jovite  820. 


BELLEVUE  HOTEL 


SUN  VALLEY  HOTEL  SUISSE 

sn.  Aoiii.  P.O. 

NEW  HIGH-SPEED  T-BAR  starting  ot  SO  feat  from  Hot.t- 
Ski-Tow,  10  slopes  for  Beginners  and  Experts— Ski- 
School,  SWISS  CHALET  STYLE.  40  beds,  comfortoble 
rooms  many  with  privote  both  ond  shower — well  known 
French  cuisine— CONTINENTAL  ATMOSPHERE.  SPECIAL: 
Leom  to  Ski  Week  $55.  per  person.  SWISS  OWNER 
AND  MANAGER.  For  informotion  ond  rotes  write  us  or 
phone  Ste.  Adete  CApitol  9-3270. 


MOtIN  HEIGHTS,  P.Q. 

A  modern  Laurention  Mountoin  Resort  with  an  informal 
skiing  atmosphere,  ideal  for  clubs  or  groups,  50  miles 
north  of  Montreol.  Skiing  at  our  front  door  for  beginners 
ond  odvonced  skiers,  ski  lift,  tows,  ski  school,  cocktoil 
bor,  doncing.  Rotes  from  $40.  per  week  with  meols  or 
oil  expense  Ski  Weeks  $56.  throughout  Winter.  For  o 
variety  of  skiing  we  are  within  minutes  drive  of  most 
famous  Laurention  ski  areas. 
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Biggest  US  competition:  The  American 
International  races  scheduled  for  March 
15-17  at  Stowe,  Vt.,  will  l)e  the  country’s 
biggest  alpine  comp»etition  of  the  season 
and,  next  to  the  ’50  FIS  at  Aspen,  will  at¬ 
tract  the  finest  field  of  racers  ever  assem¬ 
bled  in  North  America.  Invitations  have 
been  sent  to  the  ski  associations  of  Austria, 
Canada,  France,  West  Germany,  Italy, 
Norway,  Switzerland,  Japan,  Australia  and 
Sweden.  Acceptances  at  presstime  included 
Toni  Sailer,  .Andreas  Molterer,  Josl  Rieder 
and  Josefine  Frandl  of  Austria;  Christine 
Davy  and  Peter  Brockhoff  of  Australia; 
Stig  SoUander  of  Sweden.  ...  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  internationals,  tryout  races  for 
US  FIS  alpine  team  include  the  Roch  Cup, 
February  22-24,  and  the  nationals,  March 
1-3,  both  at  Aspen.  In  jumping,  tryout 
competitions  are  the  nationals  at  Berlin, 
N.H.,  March  3  (w'ith  extra  tryout  tourna¬ 
ment  March  2),  and  North  American  nordic 
championships  at  Laconia,  N.H.,  on  March 
9-10  (the  first  time  in  twenty-five  years  this 
competition  has  been  held  in  the  east,  in¬ 
cidentally).  .  .  .  Dates  of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  alpine  championships  scheduled  for 
S(iuaw  Valley,  Calif.,  have  been  switched 
to  April  6-7.  .  .  .  The  International  Com¬ 
petitions  Committee  is  putting  up  $500.00 
to  permit  leading  US  cross-country  and 
nordic  combined  skier  Mack  Miller  to  train 
and  compete  on  ’58  FIS  terrain  at  Lahti, 
Finland. 

FIS  delegates  picked:  Representing  the 
National  Ski  Association  at  the  FIS  con¬ 
gress  in  DubrqMuk,  Yu^slavia,  this  June 
will  be  George  Macomber,  Newton,  Mass.; 
BiMOn.  Botvin,  Negaunee,  Mich.;  and 
Robert  C.  Johnstone,  NSA  president,  of 
D<*rver.‘  FIS  vice  president  Cortlandt  T. 
Hill  of  Los.  Angeles  will  ‘also  be  at  thib- 
rovpik.  .  Honored:  Four  men  named 
to  National  Sid  Hall  of  Fame  are  Carl 
TeHefsen,  I^pieming;  Askel  Holter,  Ash¬ 
land,  Wis.;  Ai^nr  Barth,  Milwaukee;  and 
Edward  F.  Taylor,  Denver.  These  honors 
are  posthumons  except  in  the  case  of  Ed 
Taylor,  who  retired  just  last  year  from  the 
directorship  of  the  National  Ski  Patrol  Sys¬ 
tem.  Tellefsen,  a  native  of  Trondheim, 
Norway,  competed  in  the  first  jumping 
event  ever  held  in  his  oountry,  at  Ishpem- 
ing  in  1887,  and  was  the  first  president  of 
the  NSA  when  it  w’as  form^  in  1904. 
Holter,  another  Norwegian,  was  also  active 
in  development  of  American  jumping  and 
was  editor  of  the  National  Sid  Yearbook. 
Barth,  a  leading  figure  in  national  ski  af¬ 
fairs  for  many  years,  was  most  recently 
the  US  memb^  of  the  FIS  Jumping  Com¬ 
mittee.  .  .  .  Congratulations  to  Mike 

Meyer,  managing  editor  of  the  1957  Ski 
Annual,  for  putting  out  a  valuable  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  original  Anntial  tradition. 

First-rate  course:  Several  wedcs  of  in¬ 
tensive  training  and  contrition  on  Bad 
eastern’s  new  FIS  downhill  course  have 
established  the  Graukogel  in  the  minds  of 
both  competitors  and  officials  as  one  of  the 
best  in  the  world.  Terrifically  fast  and 
steep,  yet  free  of  treacherous  traverses,  the 


course  is  comparatively  safe.  Only  one 
competitor  was  hurt  in  practice  for  the 
international  “FIS  preview’’  race  in  which 
Austrian  Mathias  Leitner  scored  a  surprise 
victory  over  teammates  Sailer  and  Molterer. 
.  .  .  Lucille  Wheeler  of  St.  Jovite,  P.Q., 
while  losing  to  Carla  Marchelli  at  Bad 
Gastein,  maintained  her  status  as  Nortli 
America’s  best  woman  racer  and  one  of 
the  world’s  very  best  by  winning  the 
Hahnenkamm  downhill  and  combined  at 
Kitzbiihel  ahead  of  th^  entire  Austrian 
team.  Triple  Olympic  champion  Tony 
Sailer  won  the  Hahnenkamm  downhill  as 
well  as  the  giant  slalom  (although  handi¬ 
capped  by  late  starting  position)  in  the 
International  Winter  Sports  Festival  at 
Garmisch,  where  Anderl  Molterer  took  the 
slalom.  .  .  .  Adrien  Duvillard,  top  French 
competitor,  is  out  with  a  broken  ankle. 

Snow  and  more  snow:  No  sooner  had 
the  February  issue  of  SKI  gone  to  press 
with  its  report  on  dearth  of  white  stuff  in 
southern  California  than  the  long-suffering 
region  acquired  several  feet  in  short  order. 
During  last  week  of  January,  a  record  120 


inches  of  new  snow  fell  on  a  seventy-six- 
inch  packed  base  at  Wolf  Creek  Pass  in 
Colorado’s  big  storm.  By  early  February, 
Swiss  and  Austrian  resorts  had  acquired 
one  to  three  feet  of  badly  needed  new 
snow,  but  in  the  eastern  United  States,  ac¬ 
cumulation  has  been  slow  after  the  crip¬ 
pling  January  thaw,  and  few  areas  have 
offered  better  than  fair  skiing.  .  .  .  Alan 
Field,  most  recently  secretary  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Film  Board,  has  succeeded 
D.  Leo  Dolan  as  head  of  the  Canadian 
CJovemment  Travel  Bureau  in  Ottawa. 
Dolan  has  been  appointed  consul  general 
of  Canada  at  Los  Angeles.  .  .  .  Plans  have 
been  announced  to  add  two  sections  of 
chair  lift,  10,4(X)  feet  long  with  over  2,(XX) 
feet  rise,  to  the  existing  lift  at  Heavenly 
Valley,  Calif.  Clearing  is  scheduled  to  begin 
this  spring.  ...  In  excess  of  $65,000 
worth  of  securities  have  been  sold  during 
the  past  few  months  by  Kobl  Mountain 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  Lake  Placid,  N.Y.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  secretary  and  general  manager 
John  H.  Wikoff.  'The  projected  chair  lift 
area  is  expected  to  afford  excellent  summer 
as  well  as  winter  business. 


New  idea  at  Aspen:  adjunct  to  new  l>eginners’  Kiblet  chair  lift  on  Little  Nell 
is  practice  loading  platform  where  children  can  learn  to  get  on  lift  properly 
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Toni  Sailer  tries  on  new  model  of 
boots  at  Humanic  factory,  Austria 

Bulletin;  Latest  SKI  magazine  publica¬ 
tion-six  pounds,  four  ounces— is  Cameron 
Eldred,  son  bom  February  19  to  publisher 
Bill  Eldred  and  associate  editor  Kay 
Eldred. 


Ski  TV;  Comedian  Arthur  Godfrey  tele¬ 
vised  direct  from  Lake  Placid  Club’s  Mt. 
Whitney  early  last  month,  while  taking 
private  lesson  with  Bill  Hovey.  .  .  .  Art 
Devlin  lost  three  front  teeth  and  twisted 
an  ankle  recently  in  attempt  to  break  Lake 
Placid  Olympic  jump  record,  after  he  and 
Art  Tokle  had  improvised  a  new  takeoff 
higher  and  farther  back  on  the  innin. 
Devlin’s  slds  struck  the  lip  of  the  old  take¬ 
off,  spinning  him  on  to  flat  start  of  landing 
hill.  .  .  .  Moviemakers;  John  and  Lois 
Jay  have  been  playing  to  packed  houses  in 
Japan  on  their  round-the-world  tour.  Jay 
films  may  be  distributed  to  theaters  there 
widi  soundtrack  in  Japanese.  .  .  .  Victor 
Coty  is  featuring  wedeln  in  his  films.  .  .  . 
Latest  Warren  Miller  production,  starring 
Dorothy  Miller,  is  Chris  Ann,  bom  Janu¬ 
ary  17.  .  .  .  Free  films;  “Weisse  Welt,” 
16  mm  b&w,  available  from  German  Fed¬ 
eral  Railroad,  Suite  444,  11  West  42nd  St., 
N.Y.  36;  “Flying  Slds,”  16  mm  color  & 
sound,  on  1956  national  nordic  combined  & 
Bietela  Memorial  Jump,  from  Miller  Brew¬ 
ing  Co.,  Milwaukee.  .  .  .  CINTA  Chilean 
airlines  announce  new  family  plan  cutting 
cost  of  summer  ski  flights  to  $657.00  each 
for  husband  and  wife  on  the  9,000-mile 
round  trip,  plus  $219.00  for  children  aged 
twelve  to  twenty-two,  only  $109.50  for 
children  aged  two  to  twelve.  ,  .  .  Swiss¬ 
air  now  flies  skiers  direct  to  Davos  and 
St.  Moritz  from  Zurich  and  includes  this 
service  in  the  regular  transatlantic  fare. 


stiff  competition  at  Tremblant’s  Ryan  Cup. 
Anne  Heggtveit  of  Ottawa  took  the  ladies’ 
event  by  twenty-two  seconds.  In  sixth  place 
was  Peter  Ryan,  son  of  the  late  Joseph  B. 
Ryan  in  whose  memory  the  race  is  held. 
Peter  took  second  in  the  earlier  Taschereau 
event,  won  by  Hugh  Harris  of  Ottawa. 

.  .  .  Anne  Heggtveit  also  beat  out  Betsy 
Snite  of  Norwich,  Vt.,  in  the  New  York 
State  championships  at  Snow  Ridge,  won 
by  BiDy  Woods  of  Stowe  in  the  men’s  di¬ 
vision.  *  In  second  and  third  place  were 
Olympians  Tom  Corcoran  and  Bill  Beck 
respectively,  who  have  taken  laurels  in 
other  eastern  events  this  season.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  weekend.  Woods  retired  the  Victor 
Constant  Trophy  at  Stowe.  ...  At  the 
Sun  Valley  Open,  Christian  Pravda  and 
Sally  Deaver  took  combined  honors,  with 
Bud  Wemer  and  Madi  Springer-Miller 
downhill  winners. 

Trade  show  schedule;  A  last  reminder 
to  ski  shops  on  trade  show  dates.  Western 
shows  (Mrs.  Dorothy  K.  Freeman,  sec.,  891 
Woodland,  Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  DAvenport 
3-9823):  Denver,  April  7-9;  Seattle,  April 
22-25;  San  Francisco,  April  28-May  1;  Los 
Angeles,  May  5-8.  New  York  show  (J.  An¬ 
drew  Squires,  mgr.,  23  East  26A  St., 
MUrray  Hill  3-2636):  Hotel  Sheraton- 
McAlpin,  May  12-15.  .  .  .  Ski  businessmen 
now  traveling  in  Europe  include  Herbert 


Schwarz  of  Ski  Import;  Harold  Hirsch, 
president  of  White  Stag;  and  Victor  J. 
Krieg,  president  of  Widder  Sales  Corp., 
who  is  starting  production  of  Widder  boots 
and  adding  new  items  to  the  company’s 
line.  ...  A  promising  new  insulating  ma¬ 
terial  called  “Fahrenheit”  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  Brand  &  Oppenheimer  and  may 
find  its  way  into  ski  clothing  by  next  sea¬ 
son.  A  wafer-thin  layer  of  this  material  can 
keep  a  skier  comfortable  warm  even  in 
twenty-below  weather,  the  company  claims. 

.  .  .  Jules  Andr^  has  moved  his  popular 
New  York  City  ski  shop  to  21  West  56th 
St.  .  .  .  Harry  Vallin’s  Scandinavian  Sid 
Shop  at  45  East  59th  St.  was  looted  re¬ 
cently  of  approximately  $2,500  in  mer¬ 
chandise  and  cash.  Bur^rs  got  away  with 
some  sixty  imported  sweaters  and  twenty 
Loden  coats.  .  .  .  Pomalift,  Inc.,  of 
Denver  announces,  in  addition  to  new  line 
of  Pomalifts,  its  American  representation 
for  Nyret  Behlier  “bubble”  type  gondola 
lifts. 

Record  flight:  USEASA  charter  flight  to 
Europe  left  February  15  with  132  passen¬ 
gers  on  two  Swissair  and  TWA  liners,  with 
Edwin  D.  Eaton  and  Jed  Prouty  conduct¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  Bill  Sutton  will  conduct  a  two- 
week  mountaineers’  tour  to  the  Rosenlaui 
Climbing  School  and  Bernese  Oberland  in 
Switzerland,  leaving  New  York  via  Swiss- 


Race  roundup.  .  .  .  Dartmouth  College 
sld  team  took  both  its  own  carnival  by  a 
wide  margin  and  the  Middlebury  carnival. 
In  the  latter  event,  Dartmouth  Olympian 
Chiharu  Igaya  won  both  slalom  and  down¬ 
hill  and  placed  third  in  the  jump.  In  the 
former,  Dartmouth  Olympian  Ralph  Miller, 
in  his  last  intercollegiate  competition,  won 
the  skimeister  award  for  finest  four-event 
performance.  .  .  .  Austrian  Olympian 

Othmar  Schneider,  now  of  the  Sepp 
Ruschp  Ski  School  at  Stowe,  won  out  over 


Henke  kIu  boots’  L'S  sales  team  enjoyed  three-week  business  •  trip  to  factory 
in  Switzerland.  Top,  left  to  right,  Hans  Stettler,  George  Martin,  Litmel  Hayes, 
Hans  Hagemeister;  bottom.  Jack  McMahon,  Jerry  Beaudry,  Wolfgang 
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Charlett  Proctor,  first  chief  examiner,  introduced  the  certification  plan  to  the  west  coast 


CERTIFIED  SKI  TEACHER 
OF  THE 

U.S.  EASTERN  AMATEUR 
SKI  ASSOCIATION 


How  certification  began,  and  what  it  means  to  American  skiing 


Earle.  It  is  pertinent  to  note  that  in 
eighteen  years  of  its  existence  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  only  three  chairmen,  who 
each  carried  the  heavy  work  load  dur¬ 
ing  an  average  term  of  six  years.  If  the 
chairmen  had  changed  with  the  admin¬ 
istration,  every  two  years,  progress 
would  have  been  far  less  good. 

The  second  impressive  fact  is  that 
the  system  has  expanded  its  functions 
with  the  needs  of  the  times.  At  first  the 
primary  need  was  to  protect  the  public 
by  giving  the  competent  teacher  a  vis¬ 
ible  mark  of  approval.  Today,  the  sys¬ 
tem  helps  to  train  teachers  as  well. 

Before  the  examination  a  four-day 
course  for  candidates  is  taught  by  one 
or  more  of  the  examiners.  Thus  the 
process  not  merely  recognizes  the  highly 
competent  instructor,  but  it  results  also 
in  the  dissemination  of  teaching  meth¬ 
ods  among  the  instructor  group.  Many 
instructors  are  more  or  less  isolated  at 
their  sld  schools,  having  little  or  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  keep  current  with  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  technique  6f  teaching.  In 
fact,  many  a  good  skier  who  becomes 
an  instructor  can  demonstrate  what  he 
is  doing,  but  cannot  diagnose  and  cor¬ 
rect  his  pupils’  errors,  cannot  handle  a 
class  well,  or  lacks  some  other  aspect 
of  teaching  ability.  The  pre-course  re¬ 
veals  this  deficiency,  which  is  usually 
quite  easily  corrected. 

From  the  outset,  great  emphasis  was 
put  on  two  aspects:  (I)  the  preservation 
of  a  high  level  of  competence  among 
the  certified  teachers,  and  (2)  an  o|jen- 
minded  attitude  toward  various  systems 
of  teaching,  techniques,  and  sequence 
of  learning  the  maneuvers. 

High  standards  were  important  be¬ 
cause  the  respect  of  the  skiing  public 
for  the  plan  and  for  the  certified  in¬ 
structor  would  obviously  vary  with  the 
ability  of  the  holders  of  the  diploma. 
The  examination  has  always  been  strict, 
comprehensive  and  impartial.  It  very 
fully  occupies  two  days,  and  although 
the  main  portion  is  on  the  slopes,  it 
includes  a  written  test  and  a  first-aid 
course  requirement.  Annual  renewal 
fees  and  provisions  for  re-examination 
every  three  years  are  also  safeguards 
against  deterioration.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  the  long  white  enamel  badge  of 
the  certified  sld  instructor  is  highly  re¬ 
spected. 

Of  the  fifty  applicants  for  examina¬ 
tion  in  the  East  last  season,  ten  were 
discouraged  from  taking  it  during  the 
pre-course.  Of  the  remaining  forty, 
nineteen  were  certified,  and  eight  were 
made  “examined  assistants,”  a  class 
that  has  been  discontinued  and  will  ex¬ 
pire  next  year.  Of  the  nineteen,  three 
have  not  completed  their  first  aid  re¬ 


quirements.  Thus,  out  of  fifty  candi¬ 
dates  last  year,  only  sixteen  were  fully 
certified. 

In  Europe  the  courses  and  exami¬ 
nations  in  each  country  are  usually 
based  on  a  national  technique  and  cur¬ 
riculum  for  teaching.  In  this  country, 
however,  there  were  advocates  of  all 
schools.  Not  only  that,  but  native 
American  systems,  such  as  the  Empire 
State  School,  also  arose.  Hence,  no 
controversial  features  of  this  school  or 
that  (except  the  ban  on  the  lifted  stem 
turn)  were  incorporated  in  the  regula¬ 
tions.  On  the  contrary,  certification  was  . 
made  dependent  chiefly  upon  the 
ability  to  ski  well,  to  analyze  and  ex¬ 
plain  certain  maneuvers,  to  diagnose 
and  correct  the  errors  of  pupils,  and  to 
handle  a  class,  all  according  to  the  in¬ 
structor’s  own  system.  The  basic  philos¬ 
ophy  was  expressed  in  the  plan  by  the 
prerequisite  for  an  examiner:  “Anyone 
who  believes  too  narrowly  in  the  ex¬ 
clusive  merit  of  the  details  of  technique 
of  any  one  school  or  system  shall  not 
be  considered  as  fitted  to  be  an  ex¬ 
aminer.”  Thus,  even  a  teacher  of  a 
radical  new  technique  or  system  could 
win  certification,  provided  only  that  he 
was  no  quack.  Experimentation,  dis¬ 
agreement  with  the  conventional,  and 
new  ideas  were  not  stifled— a  fundamen¬ 
tal  of  the  American  system. 

George  Earle,  the  present  committee 
chairman,  has  undertaken  another 
service  which  has  always  been  needed, 
but  which  puts  an  additional  load  of 
c'orrespondence  on  him.  This  is  an  em¬ 
ployment  service,  where  instructors 
seeking  a  position  or  wanting  to  change 
their  location  can  register,  and  where 
schools  or  resorts  wanting  good  instruc¬ 
tors  can  apply.  Already  on  a  number  of 
(x:casions  this  adjunct  has  been  of  two¬ 
fold  help. 

A  shortage  of  full-time  teachers  is 
apparent.  As  Earle  puts  it:  “Sld  in¬ 
struction  competes  unfavorably  with 
other  jobs  as  a  full-time  permanent  pro¬ 
fession  for  college  graduates,  and  yet 
because  of  socio-economic  factors  our 
lietter  skiers  come  largely  from  the  col¬ 
leges.” 

Not  long  after  the  start  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  Charles  Proctor,  the  first  chief  ex¬ 
aminer,  moved  from  the  East  to  Yosem- 
ite,  and  carried  with  him  his  knowledge 
of  the  plan.  This  soon  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  similar  arrangements  in  the 
Far  West  Ski  Association  and  other 
divisions.  Here,  progress  has  been  good. 
The  increasing  public  recognition  of 
certification  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  “special  use  permits”  issued  the  US 
Forest  Service  for  sld  developments 
contain  a  requirement  that  the  sld  in¬ 


structors  employed  be  certified.  In  fact, 
it  has  been  from  the  west  coast,  rather 
than  from  the  east,  that  much  of  the 
initiative  for  a  national  system  has 
come. 

While  a  national  plan  for  certification 
seems  in  theory  highly  desirable,  the 
geography  of  the  country  and  the 
structure  of  the  NSA  make  the  practical 
operation  of  such  a  plan  difiBcult  and 
doubtful.  The  schools  and  instructCHS 
of  the  country  are  located  very  largely 
in  two  areas— the  northeast  and  the  area 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  arc 
separated  by  a  wide  stretch  of  country 
that  makes  travel  expensive  and  time- 
consuming.  Even  in  the  west,  the 
north-and-south  distances  are  great,  for 
skiing  extends  almost  the  full  dimen- 
.sion  of  the  country.  By  contrast,  the 
eighty  Swiss  ski  schools,  with  their  750 
instructors,  are  concentrated  in  an  area 
smaller  than  that  of  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire. 

This  has  brought  about,  very  natu¬ 
rally,  the  formation  of  the  seven  divi¬ 
sional  associations  which  are  the  am- 
stituent  parts  of  the  National.  These 
divisions  have  actively  administered  and 
promoted  skiing  activities  within  their 
areas,  including  the  certification  of  ski 
teachers. 

Thus  it  seems  likely  that  a  national 
certification  committee  is  more  likely 
in  the  end  to  be  a  coordinating  body, 
rather  than  an  active  administrative  <me. 
The  plan  adopted  by  the  NSA  in  May, 
1953,  did  not  f<wce  a  centralized  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  provided  the  national 
committee  with  only  a  few  functions 
to  perform. 

The  Eastern,  at  the  start  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  season,  had  135  certified  and  as¬ 
sistant  certified  ski  teachers  in  good 
standing.  This  included  the  nineteen 
instructors,  fourteen  men  and  five 
women,  certified  at  the  three  examina¬ 
tions  held  last  winter. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
certification  systems  throughout  the 
country,  the  pre-courses,  as  well  as  the 
meetings  and  clinics  that  have  been  in¬ 
cidental,  have  done  a  great  deal  te 
raise  the  level  of  ski  instruction  in  this 
country.  The  public  can  now  go  to  al¬ 
most  any  sizable  sld  area  in  the  US 
and  get  at  least  pretty  good  instruc¬ 
tion.  ’The  competence  of  the  uncertified^ 
instructors  also  has  been  raised  by  their 
contact  with  and  emulation  of  the  cer¬ 
tified  ones. 

In  teac^iing  skill,  in  logical  progres¬ 
sion  of  the  course  of  instruction,  and 
in  analytical  ability,  the  level  of  sld  in¬ 
struction  is  the  equal  of  that  in  gcflf, 
and  well  superior  to  that  in  tennis, 
swimming  and  many  other  sports. 
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Nine  examiners  and  seventy-nine  candidates  appear  in  gronp  picture  taken  at  eighteenth  annual  Canadian  Ski  School 


CANADIAN  SKI 
SCHOOL  WEEK 

Photographs  by  Barcus  Salmon 


Frank  Scofield,,  playing  host  for  Chantecler  Hotel,  and  CSIA  Upited  StatM  outpost  of  .Canadian,  technique,  Mt.  Snow,  is 
president 'Wade  Hampton  shoot  TV  footage  of  the  exams  represented  by  ski  scbool  '^head  OHa  Larsen  and  entourage 
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A  MODEL  of  instructor  certification  examina¬ 
tions  is  the  annual  Ski  School  Week  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Canadian  Ski  School  Alliance. 
Lasting  a  full  week,  this  examination  is  as  much 
a  course  in  how  to  teach  as  a  test  of  teaching 
and  skiing  ability,  as  may  be  seen  from  these 
photographs  taken  last  season  at  the  Chantecler 
Hotel.  Above,  Trit  Johnson  of  Tremblant  prac¬ 
tices  her  “rotation  demonstration”  on  George 
Robertson  of  Toronto.  Above  right,  Frank  Sco¬ 
field,  dean  of  Canadian  instructors,  and  former 
CSIA  president  Louis  de  Passille  present  an 
equipment  lecture.  First  aid  comes  in  for  a 
thorough  review,  as  veteran  patrolman  Harold 
Millard  (right)  demonstrates  splinting  and  sling¬ 
ing.  Proper  teaching  personality  is  exemplified 
by  Rosemary  Halstenson  (below)  of  Calgary, 
.\lberta,  and  the  Chantecler.  Below  right,  hotel 
social  director  Vince  Massif  lectures  on  enter¬ 
tainment. 
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Reproduced 
actual  size 


•  Be  sure  the  ski  instruaion 


you  receive  is  CERTIFIED  by  the  U.S. 
Eastern  Amateur  Ski  Association, 
whether  you  are  a  beginner  or  racer. 
Each  certified  instructor  wears  one  of 


the  pins  pictured  here — it  is  your 
means  of  identifying  him.  Look  for 
this  pin — it  is  your  guarantee  of  the 
highest  quality  ski  instruction! 


\ 

i 

i 

i 


Before  qualified  to  teach,  your  certi¬ 
fied  instruaor  must  take  a  rigid  train¬ 
ing  course,  followed  by  a  2-day  exami¬ 
nation  .  .  .  and  he  must  maintain  his 
rating  from  year  to  year. 

There  are  USEASA  Certified  Ski 
Schools  in  every  major  area  in  the 
East,  with  teachers  of  proven  superior 
ability  to  instruct  or  coach  all  grades 
of  skiing.  Special  courses  are  also  of¬ 
fered — such  as  The  Eastern  Racing 
School  at  Stowe  or  Paul  Valar's  rac¬ 
ing  class  for  girls  at  Franconia.  What¬ 
ever  your  ability,  there  is  instruction 
for  you! 

iMk  fir  CirtiM  listnetlM  at  tkiu  Ski  SihMli; 

ALPINE  MEADOWS,  N.V.,  Ed  Taylor  •  belleavre 
MT..  N.Y.,  Dot  Sebel  •  Binghamton,  n.y.,  Joe 
Berry  .  black  mt.,  n.h..  Art  Doucette  •  Brom¬ 
ley,  \T.,  Keil  Robinson  •  dutch  hill,  vt., 
Afiic  Cautromboni  •  pranconia,  n.h..  Paid  ■ 
Volar  m  HOGBACK.  VT.,  Jim  Hosrard  •  highmount, 
N.Y.,  Cal  Cantrell  .  lake  placid  club,  n.y..  Bill 
Hovey  •  ligonier,  pa.,  Ralph  Des  Roches  .  mad 
RIVER  glen,  vt..  Bud  Phillips  •  mt.  sunapee, 
N.H.,  Art  Keating  .  no.  conway,  n.h.,  Herbert 
Schneider  •  OTis  ridge,  mass.,  Bernic  Neveu  • 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  Jerry  Beaudy  •  Pico  peak, 

VT.,  Karl  Acker  .  snow  ridge,  n.y,,  Rudy  Kuer-  i 
Steiner  •  speculator,  n.y..  Al  Della  Penta  . 
STOWE,  VT„  Sepp  Ruschp 


U.S.  EASTERN 
AMATEUR  SKI  ASSUCIATIUN 


IT  TAKES  AN 
OPTIMIST  TO 
BUILD  A  LIFT 
IN  MINNESOTA 

Little  hills  and  less  snow  couldn't 
stop  the  Bowen  &  Strand  project 

by  Lee  J.  Fremstad 

They  may  not  be  crazy,  but  no  one 
in  Minnesota  would  take  any  bets 
on  it.  It  takes  something  less  than  a 
level-headed  businessman  to  sink  a 
quarter-million  dollars  into  a  ski  area 
in  an  unimposing  group  of  hills  in  a 
state  that  is  a  long  way  from  being  ski 
country.  It  takes  a  particular  brand  of 
insanity,  enthusiasm  and  optimism  that 
is  the  characteristic  of  skiers  every¬ 
where  and  that  only  another  skier  can 
fully  understand. 

In  this  case  it  took  two  men  who  look 
normal  enough  on  the  surface.  And 
when  the  two— Minnesota’s  Gordie 
Bowen  and  O.  B.  Strand— can  stand 
still  long  enough  to  look  back  on  it, 
maybe  they  will  find  that  besides  help¬ 
ing  the  midwest  ski  boom  they  have 
made  some  money  for  a  change. 

To  a  skier  used  to  being  whisked  up 
a  mountainside  in  a  chair  lift,  a  little 
thing  like  a  new  tow  to  pull  him  some 
900  feet  up  a  hill  is  small  potatoes.  Not 
.so  in  the  midwest,  and  particularly  in 
Minnesota.  Here  the  short  skiing  sea¬ 
son,  lack  of  suitable  hills  and  enough 
snow  combine  to  try  the  hardiest  skier’s 
soul.  But  'skiers,  being  skiers,  lift  their 
eyes  heavenward  in  silent  prayers  for 
snow,  suffer  the  arm-stretching  rope 
tows,  ignore  the  ground  that  shows 
through  the  thin  base  and  hope  for 
better  days. 

One  of  their  better  days  has  come 
this  winter.  Skiers  from  the  Twin  Cities 
of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  now  have 
only  a  short  drive  to  be  at  least  one 
step  closer  to  their  more  fortunate 
brethren  in  the  big  eastern  and  western 
skiing  centers.  They  have  a  new 
Austrian  sitzlift  to  haul  them  up  a  peak 
in  relative  ease.  The  first  means  of  up¬ 
hill  transportation  other  than  rope  tow 
in  the  state,  the  new  sitzlift  marks 
culmination  of  Bowen’s  and  Strand’s 
efforts  to  give  the  home-grown  skier 
the  best  skiing  possible.  The  lift,  with 
the  clearing  and  grading  of  new  land, 
carries  a  $30,000  price  tag. 


“But  what  the  hell?”  says  Bowen. 
“I’ve  been  wanting  to  do  this  for  a  long 
time.” 

If  following  the  sport  in  Minnesota  is 
hard  on  the  skier,  it  is  murder  for  the 
ski  area  operator.  ‘Way  south  of  the 
“snow  belt”  that  keeps  northern  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Wisconsin  resort  owners  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  wonderful  stuff,  in  the 
Twin  Cities  area  snowfall  is  undepend¬ 
able  and  unpredictable. 

But  skiing  produces  fanatics,  and 
Bowen  has  the  fever. 

“Sure,  I  could  have  put  the  same 
money  into  a  supermarket  and  gotten  a 
safe  business,”  he  says  and  then,  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  eighty-five  acres  of  hand- 
raked  open  slopes,  “but  look  what  we’ve 
got  here.”  He  says  it  with  a  gleam  in 
his  eye  that  no  amount  of  stacked  cans 
in  a  supermarket  could  produce. 

“Here”  is  called  Mt.  Normandale. 
That  the  resort  is  still  ‘here”  is  a  tribute 
to  the  durability  of  the  sport.  Opened 
in  1952,  its  location,  just  south  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  gives  the  snowbunny  a  handy 
place  to  learn,  the  Sunday  skier  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  out  for  an  afternoon, 
and  the  veteran  a  chance  to  get  on  his 
boards  between  longer  ski  trips. 

After  a  promising  opening  season,  the 
blow  fell  on  Mt.  Normandale.  Not 
enough  snow— no  skiing.  The  chalet  was 
open,  the  tow  motors  were  primed,  the 
staff  was  there,  but  there  was  not  one 
day  fit  for  skiing.  The  closest  Bowen 
got  to  skiing  that  winter  was  when  he 
ran  off  the  weekly  ski  movies  for  him¬ 
self  at  home.  The  staff  reported  for  work 
every  day  and  could  do  nothing  hut 
read  weather  reports.  It  rained,  it 
sleeted,  it  snowed  in  fits  and  starts— but 
never  enough.  Somewhere  in  Washing¬ 
ton  an  income  tax  man  must  have  been 
startled  by  Normandale’s  total  gross  in¬ 
come  for  the  year:  “Two  boxes  of  wax 
.  .  .  $0.60.” 

After  counting  new  gray  hairs  in  the 
mirror  every  morning,  Bowen  would 
sit  down  and  compose  ads  like  this  for 
the  Minnesota-Wisconsin  Ski  News: 

Open  Letter  To  Weatherman 

Dear  (?)  Mr.  Weatherman: 

C  lb  t  !!!  and/or . 

Ca^iu . ?  - )(-){ 

-§-§-§? . nt  ??£? 

Mt.  Normandale 

A  black-bordered  obituary  was  printed 
“in  memory  of  the  passing  of  Snowless 
December.” 

'The  ads  brought  amused  comments 
but  no  snow. 

The  winters  that  followed  brought 
enough  snow  to  the  Twin  Cities.  'The 
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partners  pioneered  night  sluing  in  the 
state’s  first  full-scale  attempt  at  it.  They 
encouraged  the  “Mother’s  Club”  at  Nor- 
mandale.  Young  matrons  take  turns 
babysitting  while  the  rest  ski.  Summers  \ 
Bowen  and  Strand  spent  ten-hour  days  ] 
directing  bulldozer  crews— at  $96.00  an  j 
hour— clearing  and  improving  land.  ^ 
They  added  new  lighting  so  that  now  j 
Normandale  has  fifty  acres  under  fights. 

Last  winter  when  some  38,000  skiers 
used  the  area  in  the  seventy  days  they 
could  operate,  it  looked  like  they  had  i 
arrived.  After  their  initial  reluctance, 
skiers  were  discovering  the  eerie  beauty 
of  night  skiing.  During  the  day,  the  ' 
hills  were  covered  with  skiers  and  four  , 
rope  tows  were  carrying  a  steady  stream  ! 
of  satisfied  addicts.  To  anyone  else  it  ! 
would  have  looked  like  the  time  to  set-  i 
tie  back  and  take  IN  some  money.  But  i 
Gordie  Bowen  had  been  looking  long-  ' 
ingly  at  that  hill  south  of  the  main  j 
area.  Once  cleared,  it  would  be  too  ^ 
steep  for  a  rope  tow.  Solution:  a  lift,  of 
course.  It’s  only  money.  So  last  spring  ' 
the  hill  was  cleared  and  Bowen  gave  it  i 
what  he  calls  his  “manicuring”  treat-  | 
ment— it  can  be  skied  with  only  a  four-  I 
inch  base.  As  a  result,  this  winter  Min-  | 
nesotans  have  the  novelty  of  riding 
what  for  many  of  them  is  their  first  lift.  , 
The  sitzlift,  supplied  by  International 
Tramways  of  San  Francisco,  is  similar  i 
to  a  T-bar  except  that  it  is  straddled 
and  handles  only  one  rider  on  each 
unit. 

With  the  new  lift  installed  on  the  new 
hill,  maybe  Messrs.  Bowen  and  Strand 
will  sit  back  for  a  while.  If  they  do,  it 
will  be  with  the  knowledge  they  have 
given  their  skiing  friends  the  best  area, 
tow,  and  facilities  possible.  And  it  will 
be  with  the  knowledge  that  hundreds 
of  new  skiers  have  joined  the  brother¬ 
hood  after  their  first  introduction  to  it 
at  Mt.  Normandale. 


VALUABLE  STUFF 

Snow  was  needed  for  ski  jumping 
contests  at  Hampstead,  London,  and 
fifty-five  crates  were  imported  from 
Norway.  British  customs  authorities  at 
first  claimed  a  duty  of  twenty  pounds 
sterling,  but  finally  relented  when  it 
was  discovered  that  the  duty  could  be 
waived  with  the  filing  of  a  number  of 
official  forms  and  a  sworn  statement 
that  the  snow  would  be  used  for  pleas¬ 
ure  alone,  not  commerce.  Comment¬ 
ing  on  the  government’s  initial  demand 
for  duty  on  the  snow,  the  London 
Times  wrote:  “If  the  taxation  is  for 
revenue,  the  interest  of  the  Exchequer 
demands  the  utmost  effort  to  stimulate 
trade  with  the  Polar  region  .  ,  .” 

Twentieth  Century 
Fund  Newsletter 


nSOKR  PIONIER 

world's  best  buy  in  skis 

$4940 


YOUTHS’  nSCHER 

world's  finest  children's  skis 

$13.95 
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SKIS 

See  your  DARTMOUTH  SKIS  dealer! 


MR.  DEALER:  Don’t  miss  our  display  at  the  Seattle, 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Denver  and 
New  York  shows  for  the  newest  in  im¬ 
ported  and  domestic  equipment  for  ’5S. 


DARTMOUTH 
SKIS 


HANOVER,  N.  H 


THE  1957  . . .  . — 

^lAJeitern  ^lAJinier  Sports  IfJfjarket  lAJeehs 

(For  the  Trade  —  By  Invitation  Only) 

Denver,  Colo.  Hotel  Albany  April  7,  8,  9 

Seattle,  Wash.  -New  Washington  Hotel  April  22,  23,  24 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Bellevue  Hotel  April  28,  29,  30,  May  1 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Hayward  Hotel  May  5,  6,  7,  8 

For  Information,  write  to: 

Mrs.  Dorothy  K.  Frooman,  Exoculivo  Socrotory 
991  Woodland  Avonuo,  Monlo  Park,  California 
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ASSINIBOINE 

?SKIING? 

by  Erung  Strom 

That  1  should  ever  be  printing  large 
question  marks  in  connection  with 
Assiniboine  skiing  is  di£Bcult  to  believe, 
but  there  they  are  and  no  getting 
around  them.  Such  has  been  the 
change  in  skiing  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  What  Marquis  Albizzi  and  I 
regarded  as  the  most  wonderful  ski  lo¬ 
cation  imaginable  at  that  time,  is  now 
of  little  value.  For  tour  skiing  there  is 
still  no  better  spot  on  this  continent, 
nor  is  there  a  more  beautiful  one,  but 
tom  skiing  exists  no  more.  The  modem 
skier  is  looking  for  higher  speeds  but 
attained  at  no  effort  on  his  part.  Lifts 
and  tow  ropes  have  become  a  necessity. 
For  a  small  and  remote  ski  lodge 
nestling  in  a  hidden  valley,  near  the 
Continental  Divide  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies,  such  facilities  are  out  of  the 
question.  In  the  futme  Assiniboine  will 
therefore  open  on  request  only.  If  siz¬ 
able  parties  insist  on  two  weeks’  moun¬ 


tain  skiing  in  April,  we  shall  be  more 
than  happy  to  provide  it,  but  imless 
su£5cient  business  is  lined  up  before¬ 
hand,  to  justify  the  job  of  opening,  As¬ 
siniboine  Lodge  will  remain  closed  \m- 
til  summer. 

With  this  decision  a  wonderful  chap¬ 
ter  in  American  ski  history  is  coming 
to  its  close,  because  we  are  surely  the 
last  lodge  to  have  depended  on  tom 
skiing  only.  It  was  in  1928  that  Marquis 
Albizzi  and  I  brought  om  first  little 
party  of  outside  skiers  to  the  Canadian 
Rockies.  Skiing  was  well  known  around 
the  town  of  Banff  but  no  one  had 
ventmed  into  the  high  country  in  the 
wintertime,  and  we  were  regarded  as 
moderately  insane,  trying  to  reach  As¬ 
siniboine  on  skis.  On  that  first  trip  we 
had  seventeen  days  of  straight  sunshine 
and  such  snow  conditions  as  none  of 
us  have  foimd  anywhere  in  the  world, 
before  or  after.  We  used  some  small 
cabins  belonging  to  the  Canadian  Al¬ 
pine  Club  but  the  trip  led  to  the  build¬ 
ing  and  opening  of  the  lodge  I  have 
today.  It  became  the  first  mountain 
lodge  on  this  continent  to  provide  open, 
above  timber  line  skiing,  such  as  only 
Emope  could  boast  of  at  that  time.  We 
were  over  thirty  miles  from  Banff  and 


used  two  days  for  the  trip.  Three  years 
later  a  second  lodge  was  started  at 
Skoki,  twelve  miles  from  Lake  Louise. 
All  this  was  ski  pioneering  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word.  Wherever  we  went 
in  those  days  we  were  sme  of  making 
ski  tracks  for  the  first  time.  With  cross- 
coimtry  equipment  and  cross-country 
technique  which  we  all  had,  nothing 
seemed  too  hard.  In  1931  some  of  us 
skied  from  Jasper  to  the  Columbia  Ice¬ 
fields  and  back.  The  255  miles  in  fif¬ 
teen  days  left  us  none  the  worse  for 
wear.  That  again  led  to  om  ski  ascent 
of  Mount  McKinley  in  1932,  but  that 
is  another  story.  I  honestly  believe  we 
enjoyed  the  mountains  more  than  the 
modem  slder  can  enjoy  them.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  saw  more  of  them. 

Skiing  has  gone  a  long  way  since 
those  days.  I  am  not  convinced  that  it 
has  gone  in  the  right  direction.  We 
were  fewer  skiers  then  with  millions  of 
square  miles  to  ski  over.  Today  we  are 
millions  of  skiers  pushing  each  other 
around  on  the  same  square  mile. 
Where  skiing  goes  from  here  is  any¬ 
body’s  guess.  If  it  remains  a  sport  to 
be  indulged  in  only  on  both  sides  of  a 
lift,  the  world  has  lost  a  great  deal. 

—From  The  Assiniboine  Wrangler 


fly  cinta-chilean  airlines  and  summer  ski  the  andes 


for  less  than  ever  before... 

JUST  394.20 

round  trip  to  Santiago,  chile,  from  miami 


SM  your  local  travel  agent  or  stop  by  our  new  york  or  miami  office  at 
SI  east  42nd  st.  10  biscayne  blvd. 

new  york.  n.y.  miami,  fla. 


let  cinta,  south  america’s  fast¬ 
est  growing  airline,  pamper  you 
all  the  way...  aboard  de  luxe 
four-engined  douglas  aircraft, 
you’ll  feel  at  home,  for  Cinta’s 
experienced  crews  are  ameri- 
can  trained. 

but  pampering  begins  on  the 
ground,  your  skis  and  gear  are 
carried  free  of  charge...  and  the 
hardier  you  are,  the  more  you’ll 
enjoy  Cinta’s  gourmet  meals 
served  with  vintage  Chilean 
wines. 

family  fare  plan...  flying  Cinta 
gives  you  no  end  of  benefits, 
just  as  on  domestic  flights, 
when  husband  and  wife  travel 
together,  the  husband  pays  nor¬ 
mal  full  fare  and  wife  half  fare, 
those  youngsters  of  yours  can 
come  along  too,  for  their  holi¬ 
day  months  are  ski  time  in 
Chile. 
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DARTMOUTH'S 

WEEKENDERS 

by  Fred  Hart 

Headlines  in  skiing  in  this  109-inile- 
per-hour  day  and  age  of  chemical 
skis  and  crash  helmets  have  naturally 
tended  to  focus  attention  on  either  the 
intercollegiate  meets  and  big  champion¬ 
ships  or  on  the  equipment-buying  met¬ 
ropolitan  weekender.  Hence,  a  large 
(and,  the  merchants  will  tell  you,  sig¬ 
nificant)  element  of  modem  skiing  is 
going  along  its  merry  way— with  the 
rest  of  the  ski  world  hardly  ever  notic¬ 
ing.  This  element  is  the  die-hard  core 
of  collegiate  skiing:  the  recreational 
skiers. 

Youll  find  some  pretty  interesting 
traits  in  the  recreational  college  skier. 
He  has  the  heart  of  a  ski  bum,  but 
classes  on  Monday  morning.  He  knows 
the  latest  equipment,  but  chances  are 
that  his  poles  don’t  match.  He  favors 
one  area  for  its  female  scenery,  and 
boycotts  another  for  its  lift  line.  He’ll 
spread  the  powder  snow  rumor  when 
he’s  desperate  for  a  weekend  ride,  and 
he  wears  anything  from  dungarees  to 


the  latest  importea  sweaters.  His  fa¬ 
vorite  technique  may  be  Arlberg,  paral¬ 
lel,  elliptical  or  fireside.  But  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  here— the  thing  that  sets 
him  apart  from  most  other  weekenders 
—is  that  he  is  a  racer  at  heart. 

Competition  is  the  life  of  any  sport 
—the  desire  to  do  something  really  well, 
perhaps  to  win  at  something,  and  to  be 
recognized.  At  Winter  Carnival  the  av¬ 
erage  college  skier  will  watch  the  events 
closely,  perhaps  speculating  on  waxing 
conditions,  or  pointing  out  to  his  date 
the  faults  in  the  slalom  line  picked  by 
a  racer  from  another  school.  Without 
being  varsity  material,  he  takes  a  keen 
interest.  Does  he  ever  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  race  himself? 

At  Dartmouth,  the  answer  is  a  big 
YES.  The  intramural  championships, 
held  in  Febmary,  are  keenly  contested 
by  fraternity  and  dormitory  teams.  In 
a  recent  meet,  twenty-one  fraternity 
and  ten  dormitory  squads  received  final 
standings  indicating  participation  in  the 
slalom,  downhill,  and  cross-country 
events.  That’s  thirty-one  complete 
teams!  A  college  skimeister  is  chosen 
in  connection  with  this  meet  plus  a 
jump  (yes,  an  intramural  jump!)  and  is 
presented  with  the  Schniebs-McCrillis 
Trophy,  a  prize  whose  name  rings  with 
skiing  history. 


At  another  extreme  (mily  two  teams 
in  this  one)  is  the  annual  blowout  at 
Mt.  Washington  in  April:  the  Harvard- 
Dartmouth  slalom.  A  good  time  is  al¬ 
ways  had  by  all  in,  usually,  the  best  of 
spring  skiing. 

The  opening  of  the  Dartmouth  Ski- 
Way  has  added  emphasis  this  year  to 
the  racing  ambitions  of  recreational 
skiers  on  the  campus.  After  all,  college 
sld  bowls  are  built  for  these  guys;  there 
would  be  no  such  thing  if  collegiate 
skiing  were  restricted  to  intercollegiate 
competition.  And  so,  in  addition  to 
timings  on  a  standard  trail  at  the  Ski- 
Way,  various  meets  are  scheduled  for 
the  guy  with  the  conglomerate  tech¬ 
nique  and  the  unmatched  ski  poles. 
He’ll  be  able  to  get  together  with  three 
other  undergraduates,  provided  they 
aren’t  on  the  college  team;  and,  after 
assuming  a  team  name,  they’ll  have  a 
chance  to  race  against  other  such  teams 
in  downhill,  slalom,  and  giant  slalom 
races  on  various  March  weekends. 
These  “pick-up  team”  races  will,  as  will 
all  these  meets,  be  run  by  the  Dart¬ 
mouth  Outing  Club. 

Mid-April  wiU  see  the  season’s  pain¬ 
less  end— a  “Maple  Sugar  Giant  Slalom” 
at  the  Ski-Way,  with  the  classes  (fresh¬ 
men,  sophomores,  and  so  on)  competing 
against  each  other  for  a  college  title. 


QUALITY 
WOnUWANSHIP 
FIT  A  SUPPORT 
SnilNG 

MADE  OF 
HIGH  GtADE 
COMBINED 
TANNED  LEATHER 
OVER  SPECIAL 
AMERICAN  LASTS 


“EVERYBODYS”  SKI  BOOT 

THE  SKI  BOOT  FAMOUS  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  SERVICE  CORPORATION  •  hanover,  new  Hampshire 
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IPRINCIPLES  & 
TECHNIQUE  OF 
SKIING  SLALOM 
COMBINATIONS 

Third  in  a  series  of  articles 
on  modern  slalom  technique 


Adapted  from  the  book,  SKI  1957 
by  Georges  Joubert 


skis 

actually 
make  you 

SKI 

BEHER 

Harts  are  the 
metal  and  plastic 
skis  that  do  not 
chatter,  wobble, 
weave  or  wander. 

In  4  delicious  colors: 
Cherry  Red,  Citron, 
Flame,  Aqua  $79.50 
and  Jet  Black  $75.00 


the  chatter-proof 
ski  at 

leading  dealers 


and  Jean  Vuarnet 

Translated  by  Eugene  Vance 

IN  TWO  previous  articles  (SKI,  Janu¬ 
ary  and  February,  1957)  we  dis¬ 
cussed  the  technique  of  racing  turns 
and  wedeln  and  their  adaptation  to 
various  conditions  of  terrain  and  speed. 
These  movements  comprise  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  slalom  skiing.  In  order  to  com¬ 
plete  our  study  of  slalom  technique,  we 
.shall  first  set  forth  some  general  prin¬ 
ciples  as  guidance  to  the  slalom  skier, 
and  then  analyze  the  various  gate  com¬ 
binations  which  make  up  a  slalom 
course. 

The  path  of  a  slalom  turn  is  never 
determined  by  just  the  one  gate  the 
skier  is  taking,  but  by  the  gate  before 
it  and  the  gate  after  it  as  well.  Before 
entering  a  gate,  the  skier  must  be  able 
to  glance  quickly  at  the  following  gates 
while  focusing  his  attention  on  the  one 
immediately  confronting  him. 

I  As  a  general  rule  the  racer  should 
start  his  turn  high  above  the  gate,  and 
pass  through  the  gate  toward  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  turn.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this.  First,  the  high  line  is 
usually  the  fast  line;  particularly  on  the 
less  steep  portions  of  a  course,  where 
most  slaloms  are  won  or  lost,  the  racer 
can  spring  out  of  a  gate  or  easy  com¬ 
bination  with  greater  velocity  if  he 
stays  high.  Second,  the  high  approach 
gives  the  racer  some  leeway:  if  his 
edges  should  not  hold  as  well  as  ex¬ 
pected  and  his  skis  should  skid  down¬ 
hill,  he  has  a  better  chance  of  making 
a  gate  if  he  takes  it  high— a  considera¬ 
tion  particularly  important  on  the 
steeper  sections  of  a  course.  Third,  it 
protects  the  skier  from  being  thrown 
too  abruptly  against  the  outside  of  ruts 
made  by  racers  preceding  him. 

The  skier  should  always  have  con¬ 
trol  over  his  speed.  There  are  too  many 


gates  in  a  slalom  for  a  racer  to  expect 
to  get  through  them  all  on  a  “heads  or 
tails”  basis.  In  easy  stretches  of  a  course 
it  is  often  possible  to  follow  the  fastest 
line  without  sacrificing  control.  But 
every  good  course  contains  combina¬ 
tions  which  force  even  the  most  skill¬ 
ful  slalom  skiers  to  slow  down. 

As  a  rule  it  is  best  to  check  before, 
not  during,  a  turn  through  a  gate.  The 
basic  method  of  checking  is  the  snow¬ 
plow,  which  has  distinct  advantages 
over  other  methods.  First,  it  alters 
neither  the  direction  of  the  skier,  nor 
his  field  of  vision.  Second,  the  skier’s 
weight  is  automatically  distributed  over 
both  skis— a  secure  position  from  which 
to  launch  a  turn.  Third,  once  it  has 
served  its  purpose,  the  snowplow  may 
be  closed  instantaneously.  The  snow¬ 
plow  is  most  often  used  when  the  skier 
is  in  the  fall  line,  sometimes  when  he 
is  moving  obliquely  to  it. 

Another  method  of  braking  is  the 
lateral  check— a  fast,  concise  thrust  of 
the  edges  into  the  slope.  In  this  com¬ 
mon  maneuver,  partial  release  of  the 
edges  is  accompanied  by  angulation  of 
the  body  and  followed  immediately  by 
their  firm  reapplication.  Planting  the 
pole  during  the  stress  of  the  check  helps 
the  skier  maintain  his  balance.  The 
main  disadvantage  of  the  lateral  check 
is  that  it  changes  the  skier’s  direction. 
It  is  most  often  used  while  the  skier  is 
traversing. 

The  lateral  check  is  usually  made  in 
the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
turn  which  is  to  follow.  'This  puts  the 
skier  in  rhythm  and  allows  him  to  fol¬ 
low  through  with  a  long,  flowing  turn 
with  his  skis  flat  on  the  snow. 

The  wedeln  check  is  the  outgrowth 
of  this  lateral-check-and-turn  combina¬ 
tion.  It  consists  of  adding  a  turn  upon 
entering  or  leaving  a  gate  the  skier 
hesitates  to  take  in  a  single  swoop,  or 
more  simply  in  wedeling  back  to  the 
original  direction  after  a  lateral  check 
which  has  pivoted  the  skis  too  far.  It  is 
most  often  used  in  the  fall  line,  and  is 
thus  the  rhythmical  substitute  for  the 
snowplow. 

The  ability  to  accelerate  is  hardly 
less  important  than  the  ability  to  check 
effectively.  There  are  various  ways  of 
picking  up  speed  in  a  slalom.  The  most 
obvious  way  is  poling,  which  even  on  a 
short  course  can  shave  off  a  tenth  of  a 
second  or  more  per  thrust.  Skating  can 
be  even  more  effective.  Here  the 
amount  of  acceleration  depends  upon 
the  precision  of  the  movement,  the 
purchase  of  the  skier’s  edges  on  the 
snow,  and  above  all,  the  power  of  his 
legs.  The  greatest  advantage  of  skating 
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VERMONT’S  NEWEST  SKI  AREA! 

Two  Pomoliftt— 2000  and  3300  Feet  Long, 
Intermediate  and  Expert  Trails,  1500  Ft.  Ver¬ 
tical  Drop,  1 1  Acre  Practice  Siope,  Ski-School 
Headed  by  experienced  Ski  Instructors,  Com¬ 
petent  Ski  Patrol,  Two  Warming  Shelters,  Res¬ 
taurant  Facilities,  Pleasant  Accommodations, 
Large  Parking  Area. 

WRin  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 


SMUGGL  t  Rb'  NOTCH 

SKI  WAYS  .no 


JEFFERSONVILLE.  VERMONT 


Stowe,  Vermont 

^eai  CMate 

“SKI  CAPITAL  OF  THE  EAST" 

• 

A  very  nice  commercial  property 

A  MOTEL  AND  INN 

•  Accommodates  40 

•  LARGE  LOUNGE  40'  X  20' 

•  2  FIREPLACES 

•  MOST  ROOMS  WITH  BATHS 

•  MODERN  DINING  ROOM  &  KITCHEN 

•  30  ACRES  OF  LAND 

An  unusual  opportunity  to  acquire 
a  profitable  and  established  business 
AAA  APPROVED 

• 

A  FEW  VERY  NICE  LISTINGS 

BUILDING  LOTS 
HOMES 

COMMERCIAL  PROPERTIES 

SEE,  WRITE  OR  PHONE 

FRANKLIN  E.  GRIFFIN 

Stowe.  Vt.  Tel.  4-2604 

“GROW  WITH  STOWE" 


Can  you  identify  these  world-class  skiers? 

As  these  tracings  of  action  photos  show,  the  top  racers  ski  much  alike; 
SKI  editors  could  identify  only  three  or  four;  how  many  can  you  name? 


Answers,  left  to  right,  top  to  bottom;  Sailer,  Collet,  Simond;  Perret,  Oreiller, 
Dodge;  Igaya,  Bonlieu,  Duvillard;  Spiess,  Elriksen,  Bozon;  Fellay,  Allais,  Pravda 


is  that  it  permits  the  skier  to  stay  high 
above  the  gates. 

Without  going  into  great  mechanical 
or  physiological  detail,  let  us  point  out 
that  speed  may  also  be  increased 
through  various  “pumping”  actions  of 
the  body,  just  as  you  can  propel  a  canoe 
or  sled  by  rocking  downward  or  for¬ 
ward  on  it.  A  downward  movement  of 
the  skier’s  body,  if  suddenly  arrested, 
is  translated  into  additional  forward 


speed.  This  occurs,  for  example,  in  an 
ordinary  racing  turn  if  the  initial  thrust 
of  the  skis  is  forward  as  well  as  outside 
of  his  center  of  gravity:  as  his  legs 
“give”  to  take  up  the  stress,  some  of 
the  body’s  momentum  is  diverted  into 
additional  speed. 

Furthermore,  a  skier  may  accelerate 
during  a  tmm  by  thrusting  with  his  legs 
against  his  slds,  to  the  limit  of  the  hold¬ 
ing  power  of  the  skis.  'The  force  thus 
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GROSSINGER'S  UPPED 
SKI  INCOME  SHARPLY 


with  reliable  snow-making  equipment! 


generated  is  partially  released  in  the 
direction  of  the  turn,  increasing  his 
speed.  The  face  of  a  bump  is  often  used 
to  great  advantage  as  a  bearing  surface: 
the  racer  springs  out  of  a  rutted  gate 
like  a  swimmer  making  a  turn  between 
laps.  His  skis,  as  well  as  his  legs,  may 
be  compressed  like  a  spring  against  the 
outside  of  a  rut,  and  help  to  propel  him 
forward  as  he  leaves  a  gate. 

The  foregoing  principles  may  be  con¬ 
densed  into  four  simple  rules:  (1) 
choose  the  high,  fast  line;  (2)  sld 
smoothly;  (3)  check  before  a  combina¬ 
tion,  without  losing  rhythm  or  altitude; 
and  (4)  accelerate  upon  leaving  a  gate 
wherever  possible. 

Now,  what  about  the  various  slalom 
figures?  How  should  they  be  skied? 

An  open  gate— one  set  more  or  less 
perpendicular  to  the  line  of  descent— 
usually  oflFers  the  least  problem.  It  is 
sided  with  a  smooth  racing  turn  follow¬ 
ing  the  curve  made  obligatory  by  the 
gates  before  and  after  the  open  gate. 
The  exact  type  of  ttun  depends  upon 
the  steepness,  the  kind  of  snow,  and 
upon  whether  the  slder  wishes  to  ac¬ 
celerate,  slow  down  or  simply  maintain 
controlled  speed  through  the  gate.  It 
is  always  to  the  racer’s  advantage  to 
turn  above  the  gate,  and  to  be  already 
facing  his  new  direction  as  he  passes 
between  the  poles— even  if  the  course 
does  not  absolutely  demand  it.  If  the 
course  does  demand  it— that  is,  if  the 
next  gate  is  not  far  below  the  open  gate 
in  question— the  slder  may  leave  the 
open  gate  with  a  skating  step  and  a 
sharp  thrust  with  his  outside  pole  to 
diminish  sideslipping  and  gain  height. 

A  closed  or  offset  gate— one  set  on 
the  line  of  descent  or  obliquely  to  it— 
is  skied  sometimes  from  below,  some¬ 
times  from  above  the  upper  pole. 
Taken  from  beneath,  the  upper  pole 
serves  only  to  limit  the  height  from 
which  the  slder  may  take  the  gate.  The 
skier  should  not  start  his  turn  too  soon, 
since  he  risks  striking  the  upper  pole 
with  the  tails  of  his  skis.  When  such  a 
gate  is  taken  from  above,  however,  it 
should  be  taken  as  high  as  possible, 
since  the  lower  pole  Umits  the  amount 
of  sideslipping  in  the  gate. 

A  hairpin  consists  of  two  closed  or 
offset  gates  in  a  row,  and  is  perhaps 
the  slalom  figure  requiring  the  greatest 
precision  in  turning.  The  height  from 
which  the  first  gate  may  be  taken  is 
limited  by  the  uppermost  flag,  while 
the  length  of  the  twm  and  amount  of 
allowable  sidesUpping  are  limited  by 
the  lower  flag  of  the  second  gate.  The 
start  of  the  turn  must  be  delayed  to 
avoid  striking  the  upper  flag  with  the 


World-famous  Grossinger’s  alert 
management  ordered  the  VERY  FIRST 
commercial  snow-making  installation 
from  The  Sky-Worker  Corporation 
(formerly  Tey  Mfg.  Co.)  in  1952.  Re¬ 
sult:  elimination  of  "no-snow"  loss 
of  revenue,  a  healthy  increase  in 
income  from  skiing! 


for  further  Information 
and  LOW  prkes,  write  . . 


DEPOSITS  UP  TO  5  IN. 
LAYER  OF  WELL-PACKED 
SNOW  IN  ONE  NIGHT 

MAKES  SNOW  OF  ANY 
DESIRED  CONSISTENCY 

THOROUGHLY  PROVED 
BY  USE  AT  LEADING  SKI 
SLOPES 

BUILT  BY  THE  PIONEERS 
IN  SNOW-MAKING 
EQUIPMENTI 


THE  SKY-WORKER  CORPORATION 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  EMHART  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

83  Ford  St.  •  Milford  •  Connecticut 


ORLA’S  up  in  the  air! 

^  about  the  new 

A 
A  A 


CANADIAN  TECHNIQUE 

they  are  teaching  at 
MT.  SNOW,  VT. 


The  badges  illustrated  here  are 
worn  proudly  by  all  Mt.  Snow 
instructors.  They  are  your  guaran¬ 
tee  that  your  instructors  are 
members  of  the  Canadian  Ski 
Instructors  Alliance.  Along  with 
the  Canadian  instructors  we've 
even  brought  the  Canadian  Ski 
Weeks  to  Mt.  Snow,  and  we're 
adding  to  all  this  Mt.  Snow's 
SNOW.  Whether  you  ore  a 
snow  bunny  or  a  boomer, 
whether  you  are  learning 
snowplows  or  wedein,  there 
is  o  class  for  you.  So  come — 
and  come  soon — to  Mount 
Snow  and  ski  with  Orla  Larsen 
and  his  Canadian  instructors. 


Orla  Larsen,  Director  MT.  SNOW  SKI  SCHOOL 


Caitodion  Ski  Intir. 
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A/cut.  29 1  cMaoe  i^au? 

COME  TO  THE  COMPLETELY  NEW  BOUSQUET  S 

•  New  snow-makmg  equip¬ 

•  New  T-Bar,  2500  ft. 

ment.  world’s  largest 

•  200  acres  open  slopes 

•  New  canteen,  double  m  size 

•  8  trails— max.  grade  35  de¬ 

•  New  ski  shop,  complete  re¬ 

grees 

tail  and  rental 

•  10  rope  tows  with  safety 

•  New  Canadian  Ski  School 

devices 

•  New.  modern,  heated  rest- 

•  15.000  rides  per  hour. 

'00  ms 

world's  record 

NIGHT  SKIING  WED,,  FRI.,  SAT. 

For  last  minute  snow  reports  phone: 

In  N.  Y.  C.  PL  9- 

7200  or  Pittsfield  2-3644 

BOUSQUErS  • 

PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

Don  Soviero.  President 

the  new  style! 

magnificent  film-lectures 
by  America’s  foremost 
outdoor  photographer  on 

wedein 


Featuring:  Toni  Sailer,  Anderl 

Molterer,  Chiharu  Igoyo,  Othmar 
Schneider — a  host  of  Olympic  stors, 
and  the  finest  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean  stylists. 

The  how  of  wedein:  Graceful  action 
in  slow  motion,  showing  exactly  hew 
it's  done,  plus  step-by-step  explana¬ 
tions  of  how  to  learn  it. 

The  why  of  wedein:  What  this  amaz¬ 
ing  technique  does — in  competition, 
deep  snow,  on  the  country's  toughest 
runs  .  .  .  whot  it  can  do  for  you! 
Plus  rollicking  com¬ 
edy,  thrills  and  spills 
galore. 


Perionof  oppeoronces  only 
7  complete  ski  shows  ovoiloblo 


VICTOR  COTY 

STOWE,  VERMONT 
“America  Out-of-Deers' 


SKI  the 

AUSTRIA,  SWITZERLAND,  ITALY,  FRANCE 

Via  AJRUNE  of  YOUR  CHOICE 

INDEPENDENT  I  CONDUCTED 
SKI  TRIPS  I  SKI  TOURS 

ALL  EXPENSE  RATE  $579.60  up  includes: 

AIR  AND  RAIL  TRANSPORTATION, 
HOTELS,  MEALS,  SKI  LIFTS,  TIPS, 
TAXES,  HEATING  CHARGES. _ 

FLY  •  DRIVE  •  SKI 

AIR  TRANSPORTATION 
-f  CAR  for  14  days  $533.60  up 

Dear  Mr.  Lohr,  Pleose  send  folders  for 

INDEPENDENT  SKI  TRIPS  □ 

SPRING  GLACIER  TOUR  □  FLY-DRIVE-SKI  □ 
TRANSPORTATION  ONLY  □  AIR  □  SEA  □ 

GROUP  DBPMTURIS  conefuefod  by: 

Merck  2  PEPI  REUBOECK  □ 

Merck  2  SI6  BUCHMAVR,  HAHS  PALMER  □ 

Merck  4  BERRY  MONOD,  SKITOUR  OF  THE  YEAR  □ 
Merck  8  GLERH  MC  DOHALD,  M.D.  □ 

(Spcclel  Phyticieet  Skiteer) 

Merck  9  RUDI  KURSTEINER  □ 

Merck  9  MURIEL  eeO  FRARK  SCOFIELD  □ 

Merck  16  MATT  TOBEY  □ 

Merck  23  PAUL  VALAB  □ 

NAME . . . 

ADDRESS:  . 

. 

GENERAL  TOURS 

595  Modlcen  Avenue 
New  Yecli  City 
Place  1-1440 
BBGAHIZIHG  EUBBPEAN  SKI  TBUBS  SIHCE  1948 


tails  of  the  skis.  On  a  steep  slope  the 
skier  is  forced  to  enter  the  first  gate 
more  or  less  directly  and  make  a  tight 
turn  (unless  the  hairpin  is  in  the  fall 
line  and  there  is  so  much  room  above 
it  that  the  skier  can  throw  in  a  snow¬ 
plow  or  wedein  check  and  in  effect  ski 
the  hairpin  as  he  would  a  flush).  This 
tight  turn  is  often  hard  to  hold.  It  is 
begun  without  previous  elevation,  as 
the  skier  strives  to  keep  his  skis  press¬ 
ing  constantly  on  the  snow.  The  exten¬ 
sion  of  his  legs  in  the  turn  may  be  ex¬ 
treme  on  hard  snow,  and  after  the  usual 
flexion  of  his  legs,  he  rises  at  the  end  of 
the  turn  and  regains  his  speed  as  much 
as  possible  upon  leaving  the  gate. 

When  such  a  combination  is  on  the 
flat,  loss  of  speed  is  serious  because  re¬ 
gaining  it  is  so  difficult.  Often  the  most 
vigorous  thrust  of  the  legs  upon  leav- 


BANEFUL  BOARDS 

In  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  a  casket-maker  has 
gone  into  the  ski  business.  Finding  the 
casket  business  slow,  Arthur  Hufnagle 
l(M)ked  around  for  a  sideline  to  take  up 
slack  periotls  in  his  plant.  He  hit  on  the 
idea  of  making  skis  and  promptly  landed 
a  contract  for  22,000  pair— a  whopping 
number  of  skis.  At  last  report  he  had 
completed  1,000  pair  and  was  seriously 
considering  giving  up  the  caskets  alto¬ 
gether. 

The  skis  Hufnagle  is  making  are 
water  skis,  for  the  General  Marine  Co. 
As  for  the  snow  ski  market,  it’s  our 
guess  that  superstitious  snow  skiers 
might  be  leery  of  using  a  casket-makt  r’s 
product. 

—Paul  J.  Pirmanx 


ing  the  gate,  accompanied  by  poling 
and  skating,  cannot  quite  compensate 
for  the  loss.  For  this  reason,  racers  pre¬ 
fer  to  ski  a  hairpin  on  the  flat  with  a 
slightly  different  technique— a  method 
that  is  impractical  on  a  steep  slope.  In¬ 
stead  of  going  directly  into  the  first 
gate,  the  skier  takes  it  as  high  as  pos¬ 
sible,  entering  at  a  slight  angle  and  very 
close  to  the  uppermost  flag.  As  soon  as 
the  tails  of  his  skis  have  passed  this 
flag,  he  immediately  snaps  into  his  turn 
wath  swift  movement  of  arms  and  legs. 
He  remains  erect  during  the  turn,  and 
his  skis  must  be  pointed  in  the  new 
direction  as  soon  as  the  edges  take 
hold.  Sometimes  the  skier  will  plant 
his  outside  pole  for  extra  support.  If 
the  angle  described  by  his  turn  must  be 
acute,  he  of  course  cannot  use  this 
method.  If  the  hairpin  is  set  on  a  steep 
slope,  on  a  transition,  or  at  a  point 
where  the  slope  drops  away,  this 
method  is  usually  too  diflRcult  or  im¬ 
possible.  But  if  the  hairpin  is  on  the 
flat,  and  the  angles  of  approach  and 
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departure  are  slight,  this  method  of 
“sneaking”  through  is  usually  efiFective 
and  results  in  little  loss  of  speed.  It 
does  require  good  timing  and  preci¬ 
sion  in  execution,  and  should  certainly 
not  be  attempted  at  the  expense  of 
breaking  rhythm. 

The  technique  of  taking  a  flush— a 
series  of  closed  gates— on  the  fall  line 
is  none  other  than  wedeln,  which  we 
have  described  at  length  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  articles.  Depending  on  the  quality 
of  the  snow,  the  steepness,  tightness  of 
the  gates,  etc.,  any  of  the  various  types 
of  wedeln  may  be  used.  In  slalom,  how¬ 
ever,  the  rhythm  of  the  turns  and  the 
bite  of  the  edges  is  more  energetic  than 
on  an  open  slope.  As  usual  in  slalom, 
the  skier  begins  the  initial  turn  as  early 
as  possible;  and  since  the  fastest  line 
is  the  most  nearly  straight  one,  he 
.shaves  the  poles  closely.  The  inside 
shoulder  is  reversed  rapidly,  while  the 
outside  arm  is  held  closer  in  than  is 
natural  in  open-slope  skiing;  the  hands 
are  held  well  ahead  of  the  skier’s  chest. 

It  is  best  to  check  before  rather  than 
during  the  flush,  and  his  check  is  often 
profitably  followed  by  acceleration  dur¬ 
ing  the  flush.  The  snowplow  is  effec¬ 
tive  here,  because  it  leaves  the  skier  in 
line  with  the  flush.  Upon  leaving  the 
flush,  the  skier  is  usually  obliged  to 
switch  rhythm  slightly  and  often  plants 
his  pole  in  front  of  him  in  order  to 
define  more  precisely  the  new  direction 
which  he  is  to  take. 

When  set  obliquely  to  the  fall  line, 
a  flush— or  any  other  extensive  combina¬ 
tion,  for  that  matter— presents  special 
problems.  It  increases  the  risk  of  catch¬ 
ing  an  outside  edge  while  the  heels  of 
the  skis  are  pushed  up  the  hill,  and  of 
the  edges’  losing  their  grip  when  the 
heels  are  pushed  down  the  hill.  One 
way  of  negotiating  such  a  flush  set  on 
a  left  traverse,  for  example— is  to  edge 
almost  exclusively  in  the  left  turns,  and 
hardly  at  all  in  the  right  turns.  In  this 
case  the  skier  usually  plants  his  right 
pole  as  his  edges  b'te.  Another  method 
is  the  alternating  or  “pedaling”  wedeln 
discussed  in  a  previous  article. 

All  the  problems  of  running  a  slalom 
course  are  considered  in  great  detail  in 
SKI  1957,  our  treatise  on  the  technique 
of  modern  alpine  competition.  Perhaps, 
someday,  this  book  will  appear  in  an 
Engli.sh-language  edition. 


SMOOTH 


Take-Off  on  Every  Ride! 


HALL  SKI-LIFTS  feature  the  T  bar  with  the  built-in  shock  absorber. 
Every  take-off  is  smooth,  gentle — the  shock  is  lost  in  the  T  bar.  The 
perfect  lift  for  young  and  old — especially  safe  for  children. 

HALL  SKI-LIFTS  are  ruggedly  constructed  for  high  capacity  and 
trouble-free  operation.  This  means  more  rides  |>er  hour,  more  profit 
to  you. 

The  above  photo  was  taken  at  Snow  Ridge,  Turin,  N.  Y.  Ask  for  the 
location  of  a  Hall  Lift  near  you,  actually  see  it  in  operation.  Write 
today — let  us  give  you  an  estimate  for  your  area.  There  is  no  obliga¬ 
tion,  of  course. 


1534  Glenwood  Ave.,  Syracuse  4,  N.  Y. 


ENJOY  world’s  finest  .skiing, 
at  Europe’s  lowest  travel  costs! 
New  powder  snow  almost 
nightly,  hundreds  of  cable- 
ways  and  chair-lifts,  famous 
instruction  at  lowest  cost,  ex¬ 
cellent  hotels  from  $4  daily, 
with  all  meals.  Gay,  native  eve¬ 
nings.  Ski  from  December  to 
May.  World’s  finest  ski  schools. 
See  your  travel  agent,  or  ad¬ 
dress  Austria  House,  11  East 
52nd  Street,  New  York  17, 
New  York. 
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Fun  in  the  sun,  and  gaiety  after  dark. 
Jamming  with  the  young  and  beau¬ 
tiful  of  four  continents.  Outstanding 
facilities  for  all  winter  sports;  $  ski 
lifts,  NEW:  CABLE  AIRWAY  TO 
WEISSHORN  PEAK,  5  ice  rinks, 
famous  ski  school,  70  ski  teachers, 
f<0  hotels. 


Ski  on  legendary  PARSENN  (funicu¬ 
lar  and  cable  airway),  sunny  STRELA 
(3  section  skilift)  and  fabulous 
BRAMA-BUEL  (cable  airway  and 
skilift).  32  runs,  2  funiculars,  5  ski- 
lifts,  2  cable  airways,  90  ski  teachers, 
7%  acre  Ice  Rink,  100  hotels. 


Its  fabulous  reputation  is  well  de- 
scTYed !  Olympic  runs,  Piz  Nair  cable 
airway  (the  highest  in  Europe),  wide 
clmice  of  moderate  priced  hotels — 
Mil  the  favorite  among  discriminat¬ 
ing  "young  moderns.” 


Ski  on  world  famous  PARSENN  and 
Gotschna,  enjoy  all  winter  sports 
amidst  breath-taking  scenery.  Ski 
school,  cable  airway,  four  ski  lifts, 
two  ice  rinks.  The  resort  "WHERE 
THE  SUNSHINE  SPENDS  THE 
WINTER.” 


You  will  bo  omo/od  how  far  a  ski-dollar  goos 
io  Switzerland,  whore  hospitality  it  a  national 
tradition.  Literature  and  information  through 
the  local  Tourist  Offices  of  Arose,  Daves,  St. 
Moritz,  Kletters  or  the  Swiss  National  Travel 
Offices  INew  York,  10  West  49th  St.,  San  fran- 
cisco,  661  Market  St.) 


ON  AMATEURS, 
ADVERTISING, 
SKIING  STARS, 
COWS  &  CARS 

What  you  can  and  cannot  do 
under  the  FIS  amateur  rules 

E\'eb  since  394  A.D.,  when  Roman 
“professionalism”  caused  such  a 
stir  that  the  Olympic  games  were  sus- 
ptended,  the  framing  of  suitable  ama¬ 
teur  eligibihty  rules  has  been  a  prob¬ 
lem.  The  debate  continues,  providing 
a  field  for  bitter  hassles  and  recrimina¬ 
tions.  The  simple  explanation  is  that 
the  word  “amateur”  is  not  susceptible 
to  legal  definition. 

This  problem  has  long  been  the  play¬ 
thing  of  lawyers,  and  their  solution  has 
been  to  provide  high-minded  defini¬ 
tions,  together  with  sweeping  lists  of 
“acts  of  disbarment.”  The  effect  of  this 
has  been  to  render  virtually  every 
competitor  legally  ineligible  as  an  ama¬ 
teur,  thus  giving  the  ehgibility  commit¬ 
tees  the  opportunity  to  decide  each 
case  on  its  own  merits  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  demands  of  common 
sense. 

The  point  is  not  made  facetiously. 
The  solution  may  not  be  ideal,  but  it 
is  probably  the  best  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  So  far,  skiing  has  been 
fortunate  in  having  eligibility  commit¬ 
tees  composed  of  men  of  common  sense 
and  high  purpose.  The  greatest  danger, 
however,  is  that  the  competitor  never 
knows  exactly  how  far  he  can  go  with¬ 
out  inviting  disqualification. 

In  the  North  American  ski  world 
most  competitions  are  held  under  the 
rules  of  one  of  the  following  organiza¬ 
tions:  IOC  (International  Olympic 
Committee);  FIS  (International  Sid  As¬ 
sociation);  NSA  (National  Ski  Associa¬ 
tion);  EISA  (Eastern  Intercollegiate  Ski 
Association);  NCAA  (National  Collegi¬ 
ate  Athletic  Association);  CASA  (Cana¬ 
dian  Amateur  Sid  Association);  and 
CIAU  (Canadian  Intercollegiate  Ath¬ 
letic  Union).  Each  has  its  own  amateur 
rules  and  its  own  eligibility  committee. 
Although  there  are  a  few  major  differ¬ 
ences  (e.g.,  Olympic  rules  do  not  allow 
ski  instructors  to  compete  as  open  class; 
FIS  rules  do),  the  regulations  are  basi¬ 
cally  the  same.  This  article  will  concern 
itself  principally  with  FIS  rules,  and 
it  may  be  understood  that,  except  for 


different  wording,  the  rules  of  the 
other  associations  embody  those  of  the 
FIS,  and  in  some  respects  are  even 
more  stringent. 

The  FIS  eligibility  rule  (number  8)  is 
divided  into  five  parts,  each  of  which 
will  be  discussed  in  turn. 

“(A)  No  skier  shall  be  qualified  to 
compete  who  has  competed  in  return 
for  a  money  payment.” 

It  is  under  this  rule  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  excessive  travel  payment  arises. 
For  prestige  and  publicity  purposes  sld 
areas  are  anxious  to  attract  “name” 
skiers  to  their  competitions.  How  much 
inducement  is  it  proper  for  a  slder  to 
accept?  Is  it  proper  for  him  to  accept 
round-trip  expenses?  The  answer  is  yes. 
Is  it  proper  for  him  to  accept  free 
board  and  lodging  during  the  period 
of  the  race  and  immediately  before? 
The  answer  is  yes.  However,  it  Is  not 
proper  for  him  to  accept  excessive 
travel  expenses  or  duplicate  travel  ex¬ 
penses— as  Wes  Santee  allegedly  did— 
nor  is  it  proper  for  him  to  accept  free 
room  and  board  for  an  indefinite  period 
with  no  other  duty  than  to  be  “seen 
around”  at  a  particular  area.  Generally 
speaking,  skiing  has  been  remarkably 
clear  of  abuses  in  this  regard.  It  is 
generally  known  that  some  ski  jumpers 
have  accepted  “under-the-table”  pay¬ 
ments  for  jumping  in  certain  events. 
This,  of  course,  is  illegal,  but  it  is  hard 
to  crack  down  on. 

It  is  often  the  practice  of  ski  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers  and  importers  to 
give  their  products  to  well-known  skiers 
“for  testing  purposes.”  This  has  never 
been  ruled  a  violation.  However,  it  is 
technically  a  violation  if  the  skier  then 
sells  this  free  equipment— which  he  all 
too  commonly  does. 

“(B)  No  skier  shall  be  qualified  to 
compete  who  has  competed  for  a  money 
prize.” 

This  rule  has  more  ramifications.  The 
out-and-out  money  prize  is  definitely 
taboo  for  both  amateur  and  open  racers. 
An  interesting  case  occurred  a  few  years 
ago  when  the  Silver  Dollar  Trophy  was 
challenged.  The  trophy  consisted  of  a 
belt,  to  which  was  attached  a  number 
of  silver  dollars.  Inasmuch  as  legal 
tender  was  incorporated  into  the  trophy 
it  was  adjudged  to  be  a  violation.  The 
ruling  was,  perhaps,  a  far-fetched  one 
in  that  no  skier  could  hope  to  get 
wealthy  from  the  small  amount  of  sil¬ 
ver  dollars  attached  to  the  belt,  but 
it  did  serve  to  underline  the  illegality 
of  money  prizes  and  thus  accomplished 
something. 

A  difficult  problem  is  posed  by  the 
practice— which  is  quite  common  in  Eu¬ 
rope— of  gifts  being  presented  to  win- 
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Where  skiing  is  the  national  sport... 
At  prices  you  can  afford... 


Oy/bd  (/€  /6UAiltb 
lO/o  iX  ; 


Switzerland 


Yes,  in  Switzerland  you’ll  soon  do 
as  the  Swiss  do.  Switzerland  is 
Europe’s  "Nation  on  Skis’’  with  some 
of  the  world’s  longest  and  finest 
ski  runs,  hundreds  of  ski  hoists  and 
scores  of  mountain  railways  specially 
designed  for  the  convenience  of 
winter  sports  fans.  In  Switzerland,  too, 
skiing  is  not  restricted  to  the  winter 
months.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
"highlands”  skiing  is  at  its  best  in 
the  spring. 

Consult  your  travel  agent  or  write 
Swiss  National  Tourist  Office 
10  West  49th  St.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
661  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Cal. 


Three  cheers  for  Tremblant's  7 
lifts  which  give  you  a  whole  ski- 
perfect  mountain-full  of  the  finest 
skiing  ever!  Over  50  miles  of  down¬ 
hill  runs  . . .  slopes  and  trails  for 
novice  or  expert . . .  chair  lifts  at 
your  door  .  . .  snow  you  can  count 
on  from  mid-December  thru  Spring! 

All  this  and  all-inclusive  Ski  Weeks 
tool  Ski  classes,  lift  tickets,  meals 
and  lodging  from  only  $85  up.  IDe- 
luxeaccommodations$105and  121). 
Come  enjoy  superb  Tremblant — 
and  bring  the  whole  family! 


you  want  to  get  away  from 
the  hustle  and  bustle  and 
jostling  crowds  of  the  city 
or  campus, 

your  idea  of  a  place  to  ski 
includes  a  trail  or  two  just 
right  for  you,  plus  good 
snow  conditions,  too, 
you  want  a  friendly,  per¬ 
sonal  atmosphere,  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  waiting  for  lifts, 
and  an  economical  variety 
of  tickets, 

you  want  a  contrast  with, 
rather  than  a  copy  of,  your 
usual  work-a-day  surround¬ 
ings. 


Mont 

^  Tremblant 


Monf  Trtmblant 
P.Q.,  Canada 


Where  Skiers'  Dreams 
Come  True! 


Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Ryan,  President 
&  Managing  Director 
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ners  in  addition  to  the  regular  trophies 
they  win.  For  instance,  after  his  triple 
win  at  Cortina,  Toni  Sailer  was  offered 
a  car,  some  real  estate,  a  ring  and  many 
other  handsome  gifts.  The  rules  forbade 
his  keeping  them,  and  the  amazing 
Sailer  could  well  have  used  a  full-time 
assistant  to  turn  down  all  the  presents 
his  enthusiastic  admirers  wanted  to 
press  on  him.  The  same  thing  was  true 
of  other  racers.  Madeleine  Berthod  was 
given  a  cow;  Lucille  Wheeler  of  Can¬ 
ada  was  given  a  car.  A  recent  ruling 
on  the  latter  requires  Lucille  to  return 
the  car  if  she  wants  to  keep  her  ama¬ 
teur  standing. 

The  problem  is  also  one  of  drawing 
the  line.  For  instance,  it  has  long  been 
the  custom  in  Europe  for  local  mer¬ 
chants  to  give  popular  winners  a  bottle 
of  wine  or  some  other  small  token,  often 
in  the  form  of  a  merchandise  certificate 
redeemable  in  that  town.  Technically, 
this  practice  is  illegal,  but  so  far,  com¬ 
mon  sense  has  prevailed,  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  has  not  been  challenged.  There  is 
a  growing  feeling  that  the  bigger  gifts, 
too,  should  be  acceptable.  Dr.  Otto 
Lorenz,  Austria’s  delegate  on  the  FIS 
Eligibility  Committee,  has  publicly 
pleaded  that  the  gifts  offered  to  Sailer, 
VV^heeler,  Berthod  and  others  do  not 


abuse  the  amateur  spirit.  He  says  that 
a  spontaneous  gift  which  is  made  as  an 
enthusiastic  gesture,  and  without  the 
donor’s  expecting  to  derive  any  benefit 
therefrom,  should  not  be  considered  a 
violation.  However,  Dr.  Lorenz’  per¬ 
sonal  feelings  and  his  official  conduct 
are  two  different  matters.  Together  with 
his  two  committee  colleagues,  Jacques 
Tuot  of  France  and  Stanley  Mullin  of 
the  US,  he  has  strictly  applied  the  rule 
that  such  gifts  cannot  be  accepted  by 
ski  racers.  It  may  well  be,  however, 
that  Dr.  Lorenz’  personal  feelings  will 
one  day  find  expression  in  FIS  rules. 

“(C)  No  skier  shall  be  qualijied  to 
compete  who  has  secured  material  ad¬ 
vantages  by  the  exploitation  of  any 
prize  or  result  obtained  in  sports  by 
using  his  name  or  any  titles  gained  in 
sports.” 

An  example  of  the  application  of  this 
rule  occurred  in  November,  1955,  when 
Skeeter  Werner  was  invited  to  New 
York  to  appear  on  some  television 
shows  shortly  before  leaving  for  the 
Olympics.  The  material  benefits  Skeeter 
could  have  gained  were  small  indeed. 
They  were  free  transportation  from 
Colorado  to  New  York  and  back,  free 
board  and  lodging,  including  some  win¬ 
ing  and  dining  in  New  York,  and  per- 


Mod*  by  Italian 
mastar-craHtman.  Thara  is  a  model  for 
avary  Skier — beginner,  recreational  skier, 
racer  and  pro!  $29.95  to  $52.00. 


THE  NEW  ATTENHOFER 


SAFETY  FLEX 


Cable-Release  Assembly 


designed  to  protect  skiers 


in  forward  falls. 


Easily  combined 
with  ony  cable-type, 
safety  or  conventionol 
binding  .  .  .  and  ONCE 
ADJUmO,  STAYS  ADJUSTED! 


M  ksttcr  ski  shMS  itsryelier*— DlstrlksttS  ky 


BECONTA 


And  here  s  a  place  that  reports  a  half  inch  of  powder  on  a 
wet  grass  base— skiing  good  to  excellent.” 


3t1  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  T6,  N.  V. 
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haps  a  carton  of  the  sponsor’s  product. 

In  accepting,  Skeeter’s  purpose  was  to 
plead  for  donations  for  the  US  Olympic 
ski  fund.  In  spite  of  all  this,  it  was 
decided  that  the  whole  thing  amounted 
to  exploitation  of  her  standing  as  an 
Olympic  skier,  and  her  TV  appearances 
were  cancelled. 

An  historical  case  history  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  rule  is  found  in  the 
Zeno  Colo  situation.  Following  his 
fabulous  successes  of  the  early  fifties, 
Colo’s  name  and  photograph  began  to 
show  up  in  quite  a  bit  of  advertising. 
When  called  upon  by  the  FIS  Eligi¬ 
bility  Committee  to  show  evidence  of 
his  innocence,  he  was  unable  to  do  so, 
and  the  committee  refused  to  lift  his 
.suspension.  It  should  be  added  that 
rule  (C)  above  is  now  largely  covered 
by  the  new  rule  (D)  which  states: 

“(D)  No  skier  shall  be  qualified  to 
compete  who  has  permitted  the  use, 
without  objection,  of  his  name,  title  or 
photograph  in  connection  with  an  ad¬ 
vertisement,  recommendation  or  sale 
of  any  goods,  with  or  without  securing 
material  advantages.” 

'This  is  by  far  the  most  diflRcult  of 
the  FIS  rules  to  enforce.  The  violations 
here  are  commonplace,  and  the  respec¬ 
tive  eligibility  committees  have  little 
other  than  moral  pressure  with  which 
to  combat  them.  Reproduced  on  pages 
32-33  are  but  three  of  many  recent 
violations.  The  Ovomaltine  ad  shows 
’  five  of  the  world’s  top  amateur  racers 
drinking  Ovomaltine,  and  iden^es 
them  by  name.  Inasmuch  as  Ovomal¬ 
tine  had  a  concession  at  the  Olympics 
and  provided  this  beverage  free  of 
charge  to  all  Olympic  racers,  it  was  not 
hard  to  get  a  good  collection  of  “news 
photos”  of  the  world’s  top  racers  im¬ 
plicitly  endorsing  the  product.  It  would 
be  a  fair  assumption  that  none  of  the 
five  racers  pictured  knew  they  were  to 
be  exploited  in  advertising,  and  yet  the 
burden  is  on  each  one  of  these  five  to 
take  aflBrmative  steps  to  protect  their 
names  from  commercial  use. 

Also  reproduced  here  is  a  Kneissl 
advertisement  which  shows  a  happy 
Ossi  Reichert  posing  with  her  slds.  On 
the  face  of  it  the  violation  could  be 
Miss  Reichert’s,  but  in  almost  all  of 
these  cases  the  ultimate  violation  is  that 
of  the  commercial  enterprise.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  violation 
whether  or  not  the  slder  in  question  se¬ 
cures  material  advantages. 

There  have  been  many  other  similar 
violations  in  recent  months.  Toni  Sailer, 
for  instance,  has  been  featured  in  a 
retail  store  catalog  and  also  in  the 
packaging  of  the  Tyrolia  binding.  What 
can  be  done  about  this?  In  case  of  a 


IVesiem 

Ski 

Manufacturers 

971  EAST  21  SOUTH  /  SALT  LAKE  CITY  UTAH 

Disc  type  shi^litts 
T"Bar  lifts 
ChiMir  lifts 

•  LATEST  FEATURES  AND  ENGINEERING  DEVELOPMENTS 

•  CLOSED  CIRCUIT  TELEVISION  OPTIONAL 

•  PRICES  FROM  $8500.00 

•  CAPACITY  FROM  350  TO  1000  PERSONS  PER  HOUR 

•  WE  WILL  FINANCE  YOUR  INSTALLATION 

Consult  us  for  surveys  and  renovation  of  ski-lifts 

FOR  SALE:  line  sheaves,  bull  wheels,  hangers 

Sales  Manager  and  Eastern  Representative — Maurice  Paquin 
P.O.  Box  1 5,  Saint  Jovite,  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada 


A  drop  of  water  tells 

THE  SECRET  OF  SPEED 


'Pm.' 


OftOIMAAV  BASC 


These  macrophotographs  graphically  show  the  effect  of  SURFACE  TENSION— 
the  hidden  factor  that  mokes  Glazite  JET  one  of  the  fastest  ski  bases  known. 
Low  surface  tension,  as  shown  by  the  ordinary  ski  base,  permits  the  drop  of  water 
to  cling  over  a  large  area  and  hold  the  ski  back 
with  invisible  suction.  Glazite  JET,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  compounded  to  provide  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  surface  tension.  This  causes  each  droplet  of 
water  to  adhere  to  the  base  with  a  minimum  of 
area,  resulting  in  a  ski  that  runs  as  if  on  ball  bear¬ 
ings.  It's  hard  to  show— but  easy  to  feel  I  So,  for 
smoother,  faster  skiing,  try  Glazite  JET  this  year. 


PLYMOLD  COMPANY  •  2  >.  T. 
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cuts  »•*" 

PA*  tA 
POUA 


CE  MODtLE 
A  tTt  CHOISI 


POU*  taUIPEA  LtS  SAIEUSES 
OLYMPiaUES. 


StUECTIONNtES 


.  of  fain^d  White  Stag's 
classic  hooded  Anorak— 


VIOLATION  of  rule  (D)  is  obvious 
in  these  samples  from  SKI  magazine’s 
extensive  file  of  advertisements  clipped 
from  European  newspapers  and  ski  pub¬ 
lications.  In  each  case  the  FIS  Eligibil¬ 
ity  Committee  must  decide  whether  the 
advertisers  alone  are  at  fault,  or  the 
competitors  as  well.  An  advertiser  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  state  that  his  product  has  been 
selected  by  an  Olympic  team,  but  use 
of  the  individual  team  members’  names 
— let  alone  photographs  of  them  dressed 
in  his  product,  as  in  the  French  clothing 
ad  above — is  another  matter  entirely. 
In  the  example  at  left,  it  is  up  to  Ossi 
Reichert  of  Germany  to  protest  if  she 
did.  not  give  permission  for  the  use  of 
her  picture  and  wishes  to  keep  her  ama¬ 
teur  standing.  Another  case  now  under 
investigation  by  the  FIS  is  the  Ovomal- 
tine  ad  at  right. 


clean,  action-free  lines, 
y  .  "  Preshrunk,  Zelan-treated, 
fine-yam  poplin  in 
Whit^Xiilao,  Peach  Bmndy. 
Yellow,  Aqok.  All  with  Black 
outline  piping^  Black,  knit 
cuffs  Bl^^ood  Itoing. 

S-M-L. 


17.95 


violation  the  eligibility  committee  first  class  standing  was  returned  to  him. 
determines  whether  the  name,  photo-  “(E)  No  skier  shall  be  qualified  to 
graph  or  title  of  the  slder  in  question  compete  who  has  knowingly  competed 
was  used  without  that  skier’s  permis-  against  any  skiers  disqualified  on  any 
sion.  If  it  was,  the  advertiser  is  liable  of  the  above  grounds.” 
to  legal  action.  (There  is  a  legal  snag  This  last  rule  is  the  “big  stick” 
here  in  the  case  of  “news  photos”  such  wielded  by  the  eligibility  committees, 
as  those  in  the  Ovalmaltine  ad.  It  is  a  They  can,  in  effect,  make  sporting  lep- 
fine  point  of  law  to  determine  whether  ers  out  of  those  skiers  they  declare  in- 
the  advertiser  in  this  case  has  to  ob-  eligible.  For  instance,  no  amateur  racer 

tain  the  consent  of  those  skiers  in-  would  dare  enter  a  race  in  which  Stein 

volved.)  The  only  other  recourse  is  Eriksen  was  competing  for  fear  of  los- 

moral  pressure.  This  can  be  brought  to  ing  his  own  amateur  standing.  This  is 

bear  by  skiing  officialdom  against  those  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  an 
advertisers  who  consistently  jeopardize  eligibility  committee,  and  it  is  probably 
the  amateur  standings  of  sld  racers.  a  vital  one.  However,  it  is  one  which 

Another  good  example  can  be  foimd  should  be  softened  with  a  little  public 

in  the  Pravda  case.  Pravda’s  photo-  relations  effort.  As  it  is,  the  implication 
graph  was  used  in  connection  with  the  is  that  a  professional  like  Stein  Eriksen 
advertising  of  Rossignol  slds.  Pravda  is  somehow  unworthy,  and  by  his  mere 
maintained  that  he  had  neither  re-  presence  will  contaminate  the  ama- 

ceived  consideration  for  the  use  of  the  temrs.  When  the  rule  is  invoked  there 

photograph,  nor  had  he  given  his  per-  should  be  nothing  that  smacks  of  moral 
mission  for  the  photograph  to  be  so  or  social  stigma  attaching  itself  to  the 
used.  Pravda’s  a£Bdayit  to  this  effect  professionals. 

was  exhaustively  checked,  and  on  the  A  direct  challenge  to  this  rule  was 
basis  of  this  investigation  his  open  posed  by  the  “Mother  Lode”  open  race 
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which  was  scheduled  to  be  held  at  going  to  defy  .  .  .  ruling  on  our 
Dodge  Ridge  Sid  Slopes  in  California  race  on  the  17th  inst  because  we 
on  February  17.  The  event  was  sched-  realize  that  we  are  placing  the 
uled  for  class  A,  B  and  open  racers,  contestants, 
and  the  prizes  were  to  be  $500.00  cash  certified  instructors,  in  a  precari- 
for  first  place,  $300.00  for  second  and  ous  position,  the  threat  was  made 
$200.00  for  third,  plus  other  cash  prizes 
for  racers  finishing  in  the  first  ten.  The  in  the  open  class  in  this  meet  woxhd 
organizers  had  planned  to  give  top  sld-  be  relieved  of  ms  pin  of  certifica- 
ers  a  chance  to  test  their  skill  against  noN,  and  by  so  doing  would  make  it 
self-professed  professionals  of  the  cali-  quite  difficult  for  mM  to  continue 
her  of  Stein  Eriksen.  The  prospect  was  ms  profession,  we  are  now  trying 
an  interesting  one.  The  trouble  was  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  next 
that  it  was  not  only  a  violation  of  rule  year  and  future  years,  and  are  hop- 
(B),  but  even  more  significantly,  of  ing  to  form  an  organization  of  pro- 
rule  (E).  FESSIONAL  SKIERS  WHO  CAN  BE  RECOG- 

Other  sports  which  permit  partid-  nized  as  such,  we  feel  that  meets 
pation  of  both  amateurs  and  profes-  such  as  the  one  we  had  planned  on 
sionals  in  the  same  competition  are  will  be  the  coming  thing  in  skiing 
mostly  non-Olympic  sports  (e.g.,  golf),  both  from  the  participants’  stand- 
However,  skiing  is  bound  by  hard  and  point,  and  also  as  a  spectator  sport. 
fast  rules,  and  the  Dodge  Ridge  race  we  are  hoping  that  enough  pressure 
had  to  be  cancelled.  In  commenting  on  can  be  brought  to  bear  this  year 
this,  Earl  Purdy,  general  manager  of  when  the  national  ski  association 
Dodge  Ridge  Ski  Slopes,  sent  the  fol-  makes  up  its  RtiLE  book  that  our 
lowing  telegram  to  SKI:  efforts  will  not  go  unnoticed,  we 

I  REGRET  TO  ADVISE  THAT  WE  ARE  NOT  ARE  FmM  BELIEVERS  IN  AMATEUR  COM- 


WHO  ARE  PRIMARILY 


THAT  ANY  INSTRUCTOR  WHO  COMPETED 
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STRETCH 

SKI 

PANTS 

by 


Supplier  to  the  United  States  and 
Canadian  Olympic  Ski  Teams.  F.I.S. 
World  Ski  Championship.  .  .  .  Ca¬ 
nadian  and  American  Ski  Instruc¬ 
tors. 


2027  MANSFIEID  STIEH, 
MONTtEAl,  QUHEC. 


IN  QUEBEC 


Enjoy  a  ski  vacation  in  the  picturesque 
mountain  districts  of  La  Province  de 
Quebec.  There  the  snow  is  deep  and 
white,  the  sun  bright,  the  air  clear  and 
dry.  You  will  be  welcomed  with  tradi¬ 
tional  hospitality  in  French  Canada. 

Wf/fe  for  your  froo  copy  o^  “SIC/  IN  OLIEBfC”  lo: 
Provincial  Publicity  Buroou,  Parliamont  Buildings, 
Ouoboc  City,  Conodo^  or  46  Rockofollor  Plaza, 
New  York  20,  N.Y. 


LA  PKOVINCI  Dl 


PETITION.  THE  RULES  SET  DOWN  SHOULD 
BE  VERY  STRICTLY  E.NFORCED,  BUT  WHEN 
A  SKI  INSTRUCTOR  WHO  DEVOTES  HIS  LIFE 
TO  HELPING  OTHERS  LEARN  TO  SKI— AND  j 
i  I  MIGHT  AM),  USUALLY  ON  COOLIE  j 
WAGES— IS  LABELED  A  PROFESSIONAL  BE¬ 
CAUSE  HE  DERI\ES  MONEY  FROM  THE 
UTILIZATION  OF  HIS  TALENTS,  .\ND  AT 
THE  SAME  TIME  IS  RESTRICTED  AS  TO 
HOW  HE  MAY  PROFIT  FROM  HIS  HIGH 
DEGREE  OF  SKILL  AND  EXPERIENCE, 
DODGE  RIDGE  FEELS  THAT  IT  IS  ABOUT 
TIME  SOME  CHANGES  SHOULD  BE 
MADE.  .  .  . 

Although  Purdy  and  his  fellow  Dodge 
Ridge  organizers  may  be  right  in  en¬ 
visioning  professional  skiers,  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  they  will  see  amateurs  and 
professionals  running  in  the  same  races 
—at  least,  not  for  some  time.  The  NS  A 
rules  were  framed  to  be  consonant  with 
the  FIS  rules,  and  the  FIS  rules  were 
framed  to  be  consonant  with  the 
Olympic  rules.  Irrespective  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  merit  of  Purdy’s  plans,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  has  set  himself  a  big 
task. 

The  question  of  amateur  eligibility 
is  one  which  should  concern,  but  not 
worry,  all  our  racers,  especially  the 
younger  ones.  Many  people  who  should 
know  better  get  almost  hysterically  cau¬ 
tious.  For  instance,  before  leaving  New 
York  for  Cortina,  Olympic  team  mem¬ 
bers  were  even  advised  against  speak¬ 
ing  to  newsmen  for  fear  that  something 
they  said  might  jeopardize  their  ama¬ 
teur  standing.  This  advice  came  from 
US  Olympic  officials,  both  active  and 
ex-officio,  who  should  have  known  bet¬ 
ter.  There  is  a  climate  of  fear  surround¬ 
ing  the  question  of  amateur  eligibility 
which  is  wholly  unwarranted. 

What,  then,  are  the  do’s  and  dont’s? 
Based  on  the  rules  involved,  and  also 
upon  the  precedents  set  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  these  rules,  the  following  can 
serve  as  a  partial  guide. 

It  is  quite  proper  for  an  amateur 
competitor  to: 

1.  Accept  reasonable  funds  for 
j  travel  expenses  to  and  from  a  race  or 
!  approved  training  program,  and  accept 
I  free  room  and  board  and  use  of  lifts 

and  other  facilities,  or  a  reasonable  per 
diem  allowance  to  cover  these  living 
and  skiing  expenses. 

2.  Hire  out  as  a  paid  ski  patrolman, 
ski  shop  clerk,  repairman,  waiter,  or  in 
any  other  capacity  except  that  of  a. ski 
instructor,  provided  his  name  is  not 
used  to  promote  a  product,  service  or 
sld  facility,  and  payment  is  commensu¬ 
rate  with  work  performed. 

3.  Own  a  financial  interest  in  or  op¬ 


erate  a  ski  area,  lodge,  shop  or  other 
ski  business,  provided  his  competitive 
reputation  is  not  exploited  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  business. 

4.  Test  and  evaluate  ski  equipment 
provided  he  enjoin  the  manufacturer 
(in  writing  if  he  makes  a  report  in  writ¬ 
ing)  not  to  make  promotional  use  of 
his  name  or  any  statement  made  by 
him. 

5.  Permit  himself  to  be  interviewed 
and  photographed  by  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  and  network  personnel,  and  ski- 
moviemakers  like  John  Jay  and  Warren 
Miller,  without  accepting  money  or 
valuable  consideration  in  return. 

6.  Publish  an  article  about  skiing  or 
lecture  on  skiing  provided  he  does  not 
accept  payment  or  other  material  con¬ 
sideration  therefor.  (However,  if  he  can 
show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  he  is  a  writer,  lecturer, 
moviemaker,  etc.,  by  profession,  he 
may  accept  payment.) 

7.  Accept  a  free  dinner  from  SKI 
magazine,  a  free  subscription  to  Na¬ 
tional  Skiing,  the  hand  in  marriage  of 
a  millionaire  of  the  opposite  sex— or  any 
other  such  gratuitous  benefits  that  are 
not  readily  redeemable  in  cash. 

It  is  not  proper  for  a  competitor 
knowingly,  to  violate  any  of  the  rules 
of  eligibility  under  which  he  or  she 
competes.  In  this  connection,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  for  every  competitor  to  realize 
that,  in  the  words  of  the  NS  A  Rule 
Book,  “The  maintenance  of  each  skier’s 
amateur  standing  is  his  own  individual 
responsibility.  It,  therefore,  behooves 
each  competitor  to  know  the  amateur 
rules  which  govern  the  sport.”  This 
means,  for  example,  that  a  competitor 
should  know  better  than  to  sign  any 
releases  permitting  the  use  of  his  pho- 


HOW  MANY  LIFTS? 

There  are  238  ski  lifts— chair  lifts, 
tramways,  T-bars,  J-bars,  Pomalifts  and 
platterpulls— in  North  America,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recent  SKI  magazine  survey. 
Of  this  total  205  lifts  are  in  the  Unit^ 
States,  putting  the  US  in  fourth  place 
among  the  countries  of  the  world  in  to¬ 
tal  number  of  ski  lifts.  Austria,  with 
over  300  lifts  (all  but  a  very  few  built 
since  the  war!)  has  the  largest  total, 
while  Switzerland  leads  the  world  in 
the  quality,  organization  and  concentra¬ 
tion  of  its  facilities.  France,  with  about 
250  lifts,  ranks  third.  After  the  US 
come  Germany  and  Italy,  in  that  order. 
California,  with  forty-three,  leads  all 
other  states  and  Canada  in  total  num¬ 
ber  of  ski  lifts.  In  second  place,  with 
thirty  lifts,  is  Vermont. 
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tograph  or  name  in  advertising.  In  case 
of  doubt,  it  is  the  wise  skier  who  checks 
with  some  ofiBcial.  Among  those  who 
should  be  qualified  to  give  advice  are 
the  secretaries  of  the  regional  associa¬ 
tions  (USEASA,  PNSA,  etc.);  Robert  P, 
Booth,  chairman  of  the  NS  A  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Eligibility  Rules,  45  Market 
Street,  Manchester,  N.H.;  and  J.  Stan¬ 
ley  Mullin,  member  of  the  FIS  Eligi¬ 
bility  Committee,  458  South  Spring 
Street,  Los  Angeles  13,  Calif. 

Those  charged  with  the  responsibihty 
of  administering  the  eligibility  rules 
have  a  duty  to  help  competitors  main¬ 
tain  their  amateur  standing.  In  other 
words,  they  are  not  simply  “out”  to 
disqualify  those  who  have  gone  astray. 
Andrea  Mead  Lawrence  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  sought  the  advice  of  the  eligibility 
committee  when  a  relation  in  Paris 
wanted  to  name  a  race  horse  after  her. 
The  committee  advised  her  that  this 
would  not  imperil  her  amateur  standing. 

Important  as  it  is  for  competitors  to 
protect  their  standing  by  seeking  the  j 
sympathetic  counsel  of  the  appropriate  j 
officials,  it  is  doubly  important  that  | 
these  same  officials  not  cautiously  hide  ; 
l>ehind  a  legalistic  wall.  Too  often  they  | 
take  the  safe  course  of  automatically  i 
saying  “no,”  thereby  sometimes  abusing  i 
the  principles  of  common  sense.  The  ; 
amateur  rules  are  there  to  protect  the  i 
racer  as  well  as  to  delineate  his  stand¬ 
ards  of  conduct,  and  competitors  and  | 
officials  alike  must  constantly  remind 
themselves  of  this.  Also,  those  commer¬ 
cial  enterprises  which  seek  to  e.xploit 
the  successes  of  amateur  sportsmen 
should  remember  that  they  can  easily 
kill  the  proverbial  golden  goose. 

An  amateur  is  one  for  whom  sport  is 
supposed  to  be  nothing  more  than  an 
avocation.  Yet  the  standard  of  compe¬ 
tition  has  risen  to  the  point  where  top- 
ranking  skiers  must  devote  almost  full 
time  to  their  specialties,  and  in  many 
cases  must  depend  on  some  kind  of 
subsidy  in  order  to  do  this.  Inevitably 
more  and  more  of  these  top  performers 
are  becoming  career  skiers  who  will  go 
on  to  teach  skiing,  manage  ski  areas  or 
design  and  sell  sld  equipment— fields  in 
which  a  racing  reputation  is  a  definite 
asset.  At  the  same  time  the  increasing  ' 
popularity  of  skiing  as  a  spectator  sport 
—particularly  in  Europe— points  to  the 
emergence  of  a  professional  class  of 
racers  fm:  whom  there  would  be  a 
regular  racing  circuit  o£Fering  cash 
prizes.  These  pros  could  supplement 
this  with  income  from  endorsements 
and  with  the  gate  from  exhibitions.  It 
can  be  argued  that  such  a  development 
could  well  result  in  the  salvation  of 
true  amateurism  in  skiing,  since  it 


if  you're  planning 
to  increase  the  capacity 
of  your  ski  area 


Pomalift,  Inc.,  distributors 
of  the  most  popular  ski  lifts  in  the 
country,  now  present  a  completely  new' 
series  of  low-priced  models  os  on  addition  to 
their  regular  line  of  Pomas.  These  new  models  will  be 
available  for  the  1957-58  season. 

In  addition,  Pomalift,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed  exclusive 
U.  S.  representative  for  Neyret  Beylier  of  Grenoble,  France.  This 
means  Pomalift,  Inc.,  can  now  supply  every  kind  of  uphill 
transportation  from  the  simplest  kind  of  tow  for  beginners'  slopes 

to  elaborate  aerial  tramways  and  detachable  gondola  lifts. 


poma 


Write  for  further  details  and 
the  name  of  Pomalift  representative 
in  your  area: 

POMALIFT,  INC. 

450  LINCOLN  STREET  •  DENVER  3,  COLORADO 
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would  become  possible  for  career  skiers 
to  gain  both  a  living  and  a  reputation 
in  competition  with  each  other  instead 
of  at  the  expense  of  amateurs.  It  can 
also  be  argued  that  it  could  lessen  the 
prestige  of  amateur  competition  by  re¬ 
cruiting  the  better  racers  into  the  ranks 
of  the  professionals.  This  has  not  hap¬ 
pened,  however,  in  other  sports.  For 
instance,  Barbara  Ann  Scott  and  Sonja 
Heine  turned  professional  after  brilhant 
amateur  careers,  but  their  loss  in  no 
way  dimmed  the  glory  of  the  Tenley 
Albrights  and  Carol  Heisses,  or  of  ama¬ 
teur  figure  skating  in  general.  Likewise, 
there  is  no  reason  why  skiing  should 
fear  the  emergence  of  a  professional 
class. 

The  strength  of  amateur  skiing  lies 
in  the  ordinary  skiers  with  ordinary  in¬ 
comes,  who,  as  members  of  clubs,  pay 
their  dues  and  give  their  time  to  junior 
skiing  programs,  ofiBcial  race  duties  and 
other  functions  of  organized  skiing. 
They  do  this  for  the  love  of  the  sport, 
and  woe  betide  ski  competition  should 
these  people  discover  they  are  being 
taken  advantage  of.  Who,  for  example, 
is  going  to  stand  for  several  hours  on 
a  race  course,  shivering  and  stamping 
in  zero  weather,  timing  or  gatekeeping 
without  pay— all  when  he  could  be  ski¬ 
ing  himself— if  he  knows  somebody  else 
is  making  money  on  the  deal? 

This  same  amateur  structure  is  the 
reason  for  the  prestige  enjoyed  by  the 
hundreds  of  famous  races  in  the  world, 
such  as  the  Arlberg  Kandahar,  the  Har- 
riman  Cup,  the  Quebec  Kandahar,  the 
FIS  World  Championships  and  of 
course  the  Olympics  themselves.  The 
amateur  rules  are  drawn  to  create  a 
certain  category  of  competitors.  Those 
who  advocate  amateur  competition 
never  state  that  there  should  not  be 
“pro”  competition;  they  merely  say, 
“Let’s  separate  the  sheep  from  the 
wolves.”  As  long  as  the  great  prestige 
races  are  open  only  to  amateurs,  ama¬ 
teur  competition  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  formation  of  a  professional 
class,  and  the  amateur  rules  can  re¬ 
main  in  force. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  quote  one  dis¬ 
senting  opinion  of  weight— that  held  by 
Sir  Arnold  Lunn,  long-time  enemy  of 
humbug  and  founder  of  the  modem 
ski  competitions  whose  purity  the  FIS 
rules,  like  an  iron  maiden,  seek  to  keep 
inviolate:  “Let  us  hope  that  before  long 
the  leading  competitions  will  be  open 
to  all  skiers  whether  they  be  genuine 
amateurs,  FIS  amateiu’S  or  honest-to- 
God  professionals.  The  stigma  which 
still  attaches  to  the  word  ‘professional’ 
is  a  relic  of  Victorian  class-conscious¬ 
ness.”  DHR 


. .  my  continental 
ski  boot  aristocrats 


...  rich  in  ^ 
hand-crafted  ^ 
(Wails 

...  rich  in  character 
and  (juality 
. . .  made  in  Europe, 

W  tte  discriminating  r 
skiers  of  America. 


RACING  WAX  with 


The  successor  par- 

offin — 50%  more  woter- 
repellent,  25% 

Wn  faster.  A  rubbery  sili- 

^  ll  cone  additive  devel- 

II  oped  exclusively  by 

Wiessner  Laboratories 
.  .  .  compounded  with  oil  four  fast  Fall- 
Line  waxes  for  oil  snow  conditions,  includ¬ 
ing  the  new  FALL-LINE  ZERO  binder  and 
cold-snow  wax. 

*(eg.  Trade  Mari 

F.  H.  WIESSNER,  INC. 

Makers  of  Wonder  and  Fall-Hne  products 

BURLINGTON,  VERMONT 


Sandier  Evropa 
Boots  IU.95  to  $49.50 
Sandler  American-Made 
Boots  $8.95  to  $14.95 


bought  and 
sold  irith  pride 
...  exrerywhere 


or  BOSTON 

New  England  Industrial  Center.  Boston  94,  Massachusetts 


■  The  ideal  ski  carrier  for  your 
VW  Imported  from  Switzerland, 
carries  four  pair  of  skis.  Rust- 
pr(x>f,  easily  installed,  conveni¬ 
ent  to  use. 

Complete  for  4  pair  . . .  .$10.95 
Yl  set  for  two  pair . $  5.95 


Herbert  G.  Schwarz 
11367  Homedale  Sir. 
Let  Angeles  49,  Calif. 

Dealer  inquiries  invited 

■  Please  ask  also  about  our 
H.  Herman  Ski  Wear,  Eckel 
Equipment,  Schubra  Gloves  and 
Packs,  Erco  Poles,  Recordia 
After-Ski  Boots  and  many  other 
accessories. 


"If  he  wins  one  more  race,  his  dad's  buying  him 
tome  Uncoixlitionally  Guaranteed  *DYNAGLAS  skis. 

*OYNAGlAS  skit  Are  made  by  Dale  Boison  Co-, 

Santa  AAonka,,  Calif. 


li 
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SPECIAL  FOR 
SPRING  AND 
SUMMER  SKI 
ENTHUSIASTS 


READER 


Vast  snowfields  of  the  Parsenn  in  Switzerland  are  skiable  into  late  spring  ; 

SERVICE  DEPT. I 


Many  of  life’s  pleasures  are  greatly  heightened  when  indulged  in  out  of  season.  This  is  as 
true  of  skiing  as  it  is  of  eating  strawberries.  It  is  quite  possible  to  ski  all  sununer  long  in  the  US  and 
Canada,  just  as  it  is  in  the  Alpine  regions  of  Europe.  For  those  who  can  go  farther  afield.  South 
America,  New  Zealand  and  Australia  offer  fine  winter  skiing  in  July,  and  spring  skiing  in 
August  and  September.  For  those  skiers  who  want  to  know  more  about  May  to  September  ski¬ 
ing— where  it  is  and  how  to  get  there— SKI  provides  below  a  special  Reader  Service.  Just  circle 
the  appropriate  key  numbers  on  the  coupon  and  mail  to  Reader  Service  Dept.,  SKI  Magazine, 
Hanover,  N.H.  Please  enclose  10^  in  coin  or  stamps  to  cover  handling  charges. 


D1  All  about  late  spring  skiiitf  on  New 
Hampshire's  famous  Ackerman  Ravine. 

D2  Information  on  rates,  summer  skiing  and 
special  summer  racing  school  at  Orion’s 
Timberline  Lodge,  on  the  slopes  of  fabulous 
Mt.  Hood. 

D3  Summer  skiing  in  the  vast  snowfields 
above  Banff,  and  elsewhere  in  Alberta. 

HI  Where  to  find  late  spring  and  summer 
skiing  in  Switzerland,  including  Information 
on  the  summer  ski  school  on  the  Jungfrau. 


H2  Information  on  hi^  glacier  skiing  in 
Austria’s  Oetztal  and  Grossglockner  re^ons. 

H3  InfoimaUon  on  Europe’s  famous  mountain 
climbing  schools,  and  also  details  on  a  spe¬ 
cial  mountain  climbing  tour  to  Switzerland 
leaving  July  1. 

H4  Airline  schedules  and  fares  to  Europe,  in¬ 
cluding  low-cost  excursion  rates. 

LI  Skiing  at  Ruapehu  and  elsewhere  in  New 
Zealand:  when  to  go  and  what  it  is  like. 


L2  How  to  fly  to  the  snowfields  "down  under’’ 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  by  Quantas 
Airlines. 

L3  All  about  the  fine  living  and  fine  skiing 
in  Chile:  Farellones,  Portillo,  La  Parva,  etc., 
together  with  airline  schedides  and  rates  to 
ChUe. 

S4  For  ski  clubs  only,  information  on  special 
SKI  Magazine  club  subscription  rates. 
(Please  ^ve  name  of  club,  club  secretary 
and  address.) 
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In  the  Eastern  Slope  Region  of  New  Hampshire 


and  ride  the  unique 


SKIMOBILE 


up  Cranmore  Mountain 


•  North  Conway  is  truly  the  focal  point 
of  a  great  Alpine  skiing  area.  Cranmore 
Mountain,  now  served  by  a  double  chair¬ 
lift  and  a  PomaUft.  as  well  as  by  the  famed 
Skimoblle.  offers  a  huge  variety  of  runs. 
Just  up  the  road  is  the  big  Pomalift  area 
at  Intervale,  and  only  twenty  minutes 
away  by  car  is  Jackson’s  Black  Moun¬ 


tain.  Fabulous  Tuckerman's  Ravine  is  also 
readily  accessible.  North  Conway  is  a 
skier's  town.  There  are  five  fine  ski  shops, 
wonderful  eating  spots,  manv  fine  ski 
lodges  and  plenty  of  places  for  evening 
entertainment  after  a  day  of  sun  and  snow 
on  the  slopes. 


HANNES  SCHNEIDER  SKI  SCHOOL 


In  its  twentieth  ycor, 
the  Honnes  Schne  der  Ski 
School  hos  certified 
instructors  with  years  of 
experience.  Directed  by 
Herbert  Schneidsr  (see 
photo),  the  ski  school 
maintains  the  great 
trodition  of  a  great  nome 


When  skiing  at  North  Conway  plan  to  slay  at  one  of  the  following  fine  ski  lodges 
(See  Where-To-Stay  Directory  for  details) 

EASTERN  SLOPE  INN  CRANMORE  INN  ^  OXEN  YOKE  INN 


In  the  Eastern  Slope  region 

of  New  Hampshire 


ride  the  big 


POM  A  LIT 


INTERVALE 


l\iTEnVALL  NI4 


AT  INTERVALE,  N.  H. 


DICK  STIMPSON 
OWNER-MANAGER 


.Jf^”****^  •  Wonderfully  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Eastern  Slope 

Region.  Intervale  is  ideal  for  ski  vacations  and  ski  club 
VP  groups.  The  big,  high-capacity  Pomalift  gives  exciting  skiing 

1  ‘  grade  of  skier.  Midway  between  Cranmore  Moun- 

i  jjijj,  North  Conway  and  Black  Mountain  at  Jackson,  Inter- 

co«wAY  J,  vale  is  the  perfect  spot  for  enjoying  the  vast  variety  of  skiing 

/\  effered  by  the  Eastern  Slope  Region. 

Located  in  Intervale,  but  serving  the  whole  region  are  the  following 
ski  lodges  (See  Where-To-Stay  Directory): 

^  NEW  ENGLAND  INN  •  CRYSTAL  HILLS  LODGE  AND  SKI  DORM 
☆  IDLEWILD  ☆  HOUDAY  INN  AND  MOTEL 


NEWS  IN  BRIEF 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

air  on  July  1.  .  .  .  Several  eastern  areas 
inclutling  Bromley,  Sunapee,  Cannon 
Mountain,  North  Conway,  Belknap  and 
Alpine  Meadows  are  experimenting  with 
a  device  called  Lok-A-Ski,  a  coin-operatetl. 
theft-proof  ski  rack.  The  device  is  manu¬ 
factured  and  installed  by  Sno-Cat  Corp. 
of  N.H.,  Nashua,  whose  president,  Dave 
Gregg,  has  also  announced  a  summer  line 
of  A<iuafleet  fiberglass  boats  for  outboard 
use.  .  .  .  Competitors  in  the  Ehrwald  Ski 
Chib’s  fiftieth  anniversary  race  in  Austria 
inc’ tided  oldsters  aged  up  to  eighty.  .  .  . 
Sascha  Maurer,  leading  artist  and  skier  of 
Gaylortlsville,  Conn.,  had  twelve  paintings 
in  the  New  England  Winter  water  color 
exhibit  at  Dartmouth  College’s  Carpenter 
Galleries,  Hanover,  N.H.  last  month.  .  .  . 
Hospital  funds  are  being  raised  for  Jack 
Bye,  Stowe  .ski  bum  who  was  paralyzed 
from  the  neck  down  in  a  ski  accident.  Ad¬ 
dress  contributions  to  Jack  Bye  Fund, 
Stowe,  VT.  .  .  .  Toni  Spiss,  coach  of  the 
Austrian  men’s  alpine  team,  recently  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  special  tests  running  the  entire 
squad  through  a  full-length  slalom  that 
o\'er  two-thirds  of  a  winner’s  margin  is 
gained  on  the  flatter  portions  of  the  course. 
Spiss  therefore  training  the  .\ustrians  hard 
on  skating,  poling,  etc. 

I  Elephants,  yet.  Mt.  Snow’s  Walt  Schoen- 
knecht  reportedly  in  search  of  a  “pack-a- 
demi”  elephant,  unlikely  creature  with 
snowshoes  on  all  four  feet,  for  packing 
purposes.  Meanwhile,  Kip  and  Mimi 
Leatherbee  of  Farellones,  Chile,  on  an 
“off-season”  round-the-world  tour,  report 
from  Agra,  India:  “Climlted  up  a  moun¬ 
tainside  to  visit  deserted  marble  palace  of 
Amber  on  an  elephant  accompanied  h>- 
three  musicians  playing  Indian  tunes.  It 
was  something”.  .  .  .  Also  at  Mt.  Snow, 
Vt.,  Tildy  Reed  and  Fred  Cameron  have 
started  a  taxi  service  to  transport  skiers 
from  the  Brattleboro  railroad  station  and 
other  ptoints,  utilizing  a  Chinese-red  Volks¬ 
wagen  bus.  .  .  .  The  uncertain  and  often 
comic  business  of  running  a  ski  area  (in 
this  case,  one  that  never  hecame  one  owing 
to  lack  of  sufficient  snow)  is  the  subject  of 
Nothing  Whatever  to  Do,  by  Elsie  and 
John  Masterson  (Crown,  $3..5())— nice  after¬ 
ski  reading.  .  .  .  Conducting  the  ski  school 
at  Belknap  Recreation  Area,  Gilford,  N.H. 
this  season  are  an  attractive  French  couple, 
Pierre  and  Lucille  Ducis,  who  came  there 
from  Chalet  Cochand  in  the  Laiirentians. 
.  .  .  Cadets  stationed  at  Lowry  Air  Force 
Base  are  riding  a  special  bus  to  ski  at 
Winter  Park,  Colo.,  on  Sundays.  .  .  . 
Marking  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  Sun 
Valley,  the  fabulous  Union  Pacific  resort, 
1956  is  also  the  twentieth  anniversary  year 
of  the  first  chair  lift.  And  it  marks  the 
twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  first  alpine 
lift,  built  at  Hanover,  N.H. 
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IF  YOU  PLAN 

TO  MOVE  DURING 
THE  SUMMER 


PLEASE 

send  us  your  old  and  new 
address  —  so  that  you  will 
receive  your  October  SKI! 


In  Canada 


its  Morgans... 


.for  fine  ski  equipment 


The  newest  in  Canadian 


and  European  skis  and 
clothing 


In  the  Eastern  Slope  Region 
of  New  Hampshire 

I  ^  II 

JacksoR 


In  the  heart  of  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains,  Jackson  boasts  famous  Black 
Mountain.  Served  by  a  fast,  com¬ 
fortable  T-bar,  a  J-bar  and  2  rope 
tows.  Black  Mountain  offers  a  wide 
variety  of  skiing  which  makes  it 
ideal  for  skiers  of  all  skills.  Also  at 
Black  Mountain  is  the  renowned 
Arthur  Doucette  Ski  School,  where 
you  have  fun  while  you  learn — a 
modern  canteen  and  a  complete 
Ski  shop  and  rental  service. 


Just  ten  minutes  away 
TO  TucKtRMAN's  IS  the  Pomalift  area 

RAVIN*  Intervale,  and 

^JACKSON  twenty  minutes  away 

,  \  is  the  unique  Ski- 

Y  mobile  on  Cranmore 

JUlen  Mountain.  Cranmore 

is  also  served  by  a 
^MTEINAIE  double  chairlift.  To 

9  the  north  of  Jackson, 

f  KE^SAROE  byt  within  easy  reach, 

MOUTiNt  '*  Tucker- 

Ravine  on  Mt. 
COHWAT  1  Washington  where 

1  skiing  lasts  all 

CONWAY  through  the  spring. 

X  N  Truly,  Jackson  is  f**" 

skiingest  town  in  the 
East. 


When  you  stay  in  Jackson  you 
can  shop  at  one  of  the  country’s 
finest  ski  shops:  The  Jack  Frost 
Shop.  This  shop  carries  most  of 
the  top  lines  of  ski  equipment 
and  clothing,  and  provides  ex¬ 
perienced  repair  service.  Jack 
Frost  Shop  also  has  an  out¬ 
standing  rental  service. 

VC' hen  in  the  Jackson  trrea.  plan  to  stay 
in  one  of  these  comfortable  lodges: 

CHRISTMAS  FARM  INN 


THE  HAWTHORNE 


PINKHAM  NOTCH  INN, 
DANA  PLACE 


SPRUCE  MT.  LODGE 


THORN  HILL  LODGE 


WHITNEY’S  IN  JACKSON 


For  mer*  dctoiU  on  Ihoto  lod^ot,  foo  rho 
*‘Wh«r«  To  Stoy'*  listings  in  this  mogoiino 


CLEARANCE 

SALE 

•  Skis 

•  Boots 

•  Ski  Togs 

•  Equipment 


45  EAST  59tli  STREET 

(nr.  Madison)  New  York  City 
TEmpleton  8-5652 


please  enter  my  subscription  to 

SKI  magazine 

HANOVER,  N.  H. 

□  3  years  ot  $4 
□  2  years  at  $3 
□  1  year  at  $2 

(la  thi  US  I  PoiMulaat,  Caaada  aaS  the  Paa  Aaiar- 
icaa  Ualaa.  Other  ferelfa.  aU  50  ceats  ear  year.) 


□  enclosed  is  $ . 

□  bill  me  later 

□  new  subscription 

□  renewal  subscription 

(Ntw  sahscriptieat  rtaairt  at  least  laar  weehs  aatlca 
haftrt  tha  hrst  CHV  eaa  he  aiailed.  If  yea  art  aityiat. 
ha  stra  to  |iee  hath  aid  aad  atw  aidrtssH.) 


.  .  "THESE  SKIS  WONT 
BE  STOLEN!" 


THANKS  TO  THE 
NEW  GOSSNER 
STEEL  CABLE 
LOCK. 


ONLY  $3.95 


POCKET  SIZE 


r  TO  3(r  OF 
STEEL  CABLE 
ADJUSTED 
BY  KEY 


LOCK  TO 

—CAR 

—TREE 

—POST 

—RAIL 

ANYTHING! 

ANYWHERE! 

ANYTIME! 


Vtar  Itcal  stare  er: 

East:  Ahariranhlt  A  FItel.— Haw  Varh 
■M-Wast:  Faaitas  larr— St.  Uals,  Ha. 
Watt:  Rats  Brat.— Saa  Fraaalita 


Otaiers  chaek  laeal  jahhar  ar: 
Shahltifh  Harearare  Baher  Naailltaa 

St.  Ltait  Mt.  $aa  Frtatint,  Cal. 


BOSSNEB  LOCK  COHPABY 
Merehaadlta  Mart 
Saa  Fraacisca.  Cal. 


HENRY 


MORGAN  6-  CO 

;  *v  Depor*-*>e"»  5''-,.  -  - 


LIMITED 


Phillips  Square  -  Montreal 


Memorable  collision  with  Otto  Lang  inspired  Barsis  cartoon 
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by  George  Carroll 

CONCLUSION  (Second  of  Two  Parts):  Lowell  Thomas  hitches  a  ride  on  a  Colorado  mine 
elevator  for  his  most  unusual  ski  adventure  .  .  .  fails  to  convert  his  most  distinguished 
neighbor  to  the  sport . .  .  and  goes  on  skiing  in  spite  of  broken  bones  and  hectic  schedules 


At  Olympic  send-off,  Lowell  chats  with  Hannes 
Schneider  (left)  and  SKI  publisher  Bill  Eldred 


At  recent  Sun  Valley  broadcast,  L.  T.  is  kibitzed  by  Holly wckmI  folks 
(1.  to  r.)  Wendell  Cory,  Andrew  Marton,  cameraman  and  Stewart  Granger 


OOPPt'-'^ 

oiloble  '  = 

Qbso'o'^ 

..led' 


the  famed  radio  figure 


Everywhere 

skied,  he  made  new  enthusiasts  for 
the  sport.  Movie  stars,  high-ranking 
military  men,  hterally  lights,  prize¬ 
fighters,  diplomats— he  got  them  all  to 
try  it  at  least. 

Ironically,  his  most  highly  publicized 
piece  of  proselytizing  resulted  in  fail¬ 
ure. 

For  several  years  Lowell  Thomas 
had  talked  the  joys  of  the  sld  sport  to 
one  of  his  neighbors  at  Pawhng.  He 
had  used  all  his  formidable  persuasive 
powers.  But  the  neighbor  happened  to 
be  a  particularly  busy  man.  His  name 
was  Thomas  E.  Dewey  and  in  those 
days  he  was  governor  of  the  state  of 
New  York.  Opportunities  to  work '  a 
visit  to  the  ski  slopes  into  the  guberna¬ 
torial  schedule  were  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween.  But  finally,  one  morning  Lowell 
got  the  call  he  had  been  waiting  for. 
“Well,”  the  governor  said  briskly,  “I 
am  now  ready  for  that  sld  lesson  you’ve 
been  promising  me.  Let’s  go!” 

Lowell  groaned  inwardly.  “The  gov¬ 
ernor  couldn’t  possibly  have  picked  a 
■  worse  day,”  he  says  sadly.  “His  timing 
was  terrible.  It  was  mid-January.  We 
had  had  the  usual  thaw  followed  by 
the  usual  freeze-up.  Our  private  skiing 
slope,  which  we  call  Strawberry  Hill, 
was  a  sheet  of  ice.  Even  Toni  Matt, 
Ernie  McCulloch  or  Stein  Eriksen 
would  have  shunned  it.  Certainly  no 
place  for  a  beginner. 

Jim  Parker,  that  likable  and  versatile 
character  whose  tragic  death  by  drown¬ 
ing  in  Pakistan  last  smnmer  is  mourned 
by  all  who  knew  him,  was  sld  instruc¬ 
tor  at  Strawberry  Hill.  To  genial  Jim 
went  the  impossible  assignment  of  giv¬ 
ing  Governor  Dewey  his  first  lesson  in 
the  fundamentals  of  the  sport  on  ice. 
Jim  did  his  best.  Presumably  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  pupil  also  did  his  best.  But 
it  was  not  a  happy  morning.  “The  gov¬ 
ernor,”  Lowell  admits,  “got  a  very  dim 
view  of  skiing.  Not  surprising  when  one 
considers  that  he  was  viewing  it  from 
a  prone  position  most  of  the  time.” 

Did  it  make  any  difference  in  their 
friendship,  we  wanted  to  know.  We 
don’t  know.  At  any  rate  Thomas  E.  and 
L.T.  still  seem  to  be  friends.  “How¬ 
ever,”  Lowell  adds,  “when  I  am  with 
him  now,  I  avoid  talking  skiing.” 

If  Lowell  Thomas  avoids  talking  sid¬ 
ing  with  Tom  Dewey,  then  the  former 
governor  unwittingly  acquired  a  new 
distinction.  Because  the  squire  of  Pawl¬ 
ing  will  go  out  of  his  way  to  talk  skiing 
with  anyone,  any  time,  any  place. 

It  was  about  here  that  we  asked  if 
he  would  care  to  mention  any  special 
thrills,  near  escapes  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  Continued  ► 


CHOOSE  THE  SKIS  CHAMPIONS  USE 


CHOOSE 


Forty-five  yeors  and  stilt  "The  Choice  of  Champions."  That  is  the  proud 
reputation  held  by  Northland  Skis  —  preferred  by  beginner  and  expert  alike  for 
superior  performance,  strength,  durability  and  handling  ease.  At  your  ski  shop. 


AND  SO  INEXPENSIVE. 
OUR  NEW  SITZ-LIFTS 


So  comfo^tobie  and  fun  to  ^'de  they  ore  a  welcome  supplement 
to  ony  choir  lift  o^eo.  Their  high  capacity  is  your  opportunity 
to  eliminate  obiectionab'e  waiting  lines.  For  extra  profit  add  one 
of  these  inexpensive  lifts  to  a  new  slope  in  your  oreo. 


INTERNATIONAL  AERIAL  TRAMWAY  CORPORATION 

420  AAARKET  STRliEI  •  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
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Write  for 

FREE  Bookht 
^  on  how  to  ski 

NORTHLAND 

SKI  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

2325  Endicott  Sf.  ■  Dept.  1  20  St.  Poul  14,  Minn. 

i  World  s  largest  Ski  Manufacturers 

^  _ 
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Paris 


Famous  Skis 


FHSKI 


with  'POlYTmA^OROETHyiENf ' 


“I  think  the  strangest  skiing  trip  1 
ever  made,”  our  host  recalled,  “oc¬ 
curred  some  years  ago  in  Colorado.  The 
superintendent  of  the  Camp  Bird  mine 
near  the  town  of  Ouray  was  a  skier. 
Hearing  that  I  was  in  the  vicinity  he 
invited  me  to  join  him  in  what  he  prom¬ 
ised  would  be  a  most  unusual  ski  trip. 
He  was  right. 

“At  the  appointed  hour,”  Lowell 
went  on,  “we  arrived  at  the  mine  en¬ 
trance.  Here,  garbed  in  slickers  and 
helmets,  and  carrying  our  skis,  the  su¬ 
perintendent,  Lowell,  Jr.,  and  I 
climbed  aboard  a  tiny  mine  train  and 
were  carried  to  a  point  deep  inside  the 
mountain.  Here  we  entered  a  cage  and 
were  whisked  to  a  higher  level.  We  left 
this  for  another  train-ride,  followed  by 
another  ascension  in  a  cage.  We  were 
near  the  top  now,  and  we  entered  a 
long,  narrow  tunnel,  almost  impassable 
because  of  ice  forming  from  surface 
water.  Through  this  we  crawled  on  our 
hand  and  knees,  pushing  our  skis  ahead 
of  us.  At  last  we  emerged  in  brilliant 
sunshine,  into  what  is  called  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Basin.  The  effect  was  electrifying. 
We  found  ourselves  in  a  vast  bowl  at 
almost  14,000  feet,  near  the  crest  of  the 
San  Juan  mountains.  On  every  side 
stretched  an  expanse  of  snow-covered 
slopes  as  impressive  as  anything  I  had 
ever  seen.  We  snapped  on  our  skis  and 
started  down.  What  followed  was  one 
of  the  longest  runs  I  ever  made,  and 
one  of  the  most  nerve  wracking  be¬ 
cause  of  the  accompanying  roar  of 
spring  avalanches. 

Sentimentally  it  is  pleasing  to  know 
that  Colorado  provided  our  most  fa¬ 
mous  recreational  skier  with  one  of  his 
most  memorable  experiences.  Because 
it  was  in  that  state,  in  the  mountains 
around  Cripple  Creek,  that  Lowell 
Thomas  spent  his  boyhood,  for  four¬ 
teen  years  living  at  10,000  ft.  It  re¬ 
mained,  however,  for  New  England  to 
provide  the  terrain  for  what  turned  out 
to  be  his  most  satisfying  skiing  exploit. 

The  subject  of  this  article  is  one  of 
those  men  who  refuse  to  pay  the  usual 
obeisance  to  the  passage  of  time. 
Blessed  with  sound  health,  he  guards 
that  blessing.  No  one  who  did  less 
could  have  achieved  his  record  of  ac¬ 
complishment  in  so  many  fields— as  a 
writer,  a  public  speaker,  a  world  trav¬ 
eler,  news  broadcaster,  newsreel  com¬ 
mentator  and— currently— producer  of 
the  revolutionary  and  fabulously  suc¬ 
cessful  Cinerama  motion  picture  spec¬ 
tacles. 

But  even  for  a  Lowell  Thomas,  the 
half-century  mark  was  something  not  to 
be  dismissed  lightly.  And  one  fine  day 
—it’s  a  few  years  ago  now— he  awoke  to 


MOST  ACCESSIBLE  VIA 
NEW  YORK  STATE  THRUWAY 

New  York  City  —  5  Hours 
Buffalo  —  4  Hours 

Write  for  new  4-celor  Felder 
Snow  Ridge,  Box  298,  Beonville,  N.Y. 


•  T-Bor  Lift,  Porno  Lift  and  6  Tows  •  Heaviest  Recorded 
Average  Snow  Fall  East  of  the  Rockies  •  Completely 
remodeled,  rebuilt  and  newly  equipped  buildings.  In¬ 
cluding  o  pine-paneled  restaurant,  repair  and  rental 
facilities,  ski  shop,  outdoor  terroce  ond  snack  bar  • 
Swiss  Ski  School  •  Operates  Mornings  and  Afternoons — 
7  days  o  Week — Throughout  the  Ski  Season  •  Excellen! 
Inns  and  Guest  Houses 
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when  the  open  road  beckons... 

When  snow  hits  the  high  country  in  Colorado,  the  open 
road  beckons  to  those  with  a  lust  for  the  great  outdoors.  For  this 
is  heaven  on  earth  to  skiers  and  sports  car  fans  alike.  10,000 
miles  of  powder  snow. . .  52  lifts  and  tows  in  31  developed  areas . . . 

endless  miles  of  ribbon  smooth,  mountain 
highways  that  are  open  to  driving  all  year  ’round. 

If  this  is  the  life  for  you,  investigate  the  top  paying  positions 
now  open  for  engineers,  machinists,  assemblers  and  fabricators  at 
Stanley  Aviation  Corp.  in  Mile-High  Denver. 


Veteran  skier  Thomas  reveals  touch  of 
reverse  shoulder  in  latest  action  shut 


the  knowledge  that  he 


was  fifty  years 
old.  No,  that’s  not  quite  accurate.  Fifty 
years  perhaps— but  not  old!  And  to 
prove  this,  not  to  others  but  to  himself, 
he  felt  there  was  an  assignment  that 
needed  to  be  attended  to.' 

For  some  years,  Lowell  had  been 
one  of  the  regulars  on  the  spring  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Tuckerman  Ravine,  that 
esoteric  haunt  of  diehard  skiers  near 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington  in  New 
Hampshire.  Each  spring,  when  snow 
vanishes  elsewhere,  and  avalanches 
have  filled  the  Tuckerman  bowl  to  a 
depth  of  a  hundred  feet,  several  hun¬ 
dred  who  dread  to  see  winter  go, 
stripped  to  a  minimum  under  the  hot 
sun,  toil  into  the  lower  reaches  of  this 
domain  of  ice,  rock,  and  cyclonic  winds. 
Having  climbed  to  the  foot  of  the 
Headwall,  they  spend  what  is  left  of 
the  day  climbing,  side-slipping,  travers¬ 
ing,  schussing  or  spilling  head  over 
heels  on  one  of  the  most  precipitous 
snowfields  in  the  east  or  anywhere. 

While  all  this  is  going  on,  a  handful 
of  the  more  daring  make  their  way  to 
a  dizzy  shelf  still  farther  up  mountain. 
From  that  point  they  try  their  luck  at 
running  the  Headwall  itself.  Only  a 
hardy  few  tackle  this,  for  it’s  a  thou¬ 
sand-foot  sheer  precipice  against  which 
the  midwinter  snows  that  have  ava¬ 
lanched  off  the  Mt.  Washington  cone 
cling  for  a  few  brief  weeks  in  April  and 
May.  And  Lowell  Thomas  picked  his 
fiftieth  birthday— a  day  in  early  April— 
to  join  this  band  of  brothers.  With  him 


Writ#  to 
SlonUy  Aviation  Carp. 
D«pt.  K.  2501  Dollot  St. 
Danvar  8,  Colorado 


for  moral  support  were  many  of  his  j 
skiing  companions— Sepp  Ruschp,  Kerr 
Sparks,  Lionel  Hayes,  Bob  Bourdon, 
Otto  Hollaus  and  Sigurd  Winsnass,  who 
had  escaped  from  Norway  when  the 
Nazis  invaded  his  country.  In  fact  he 
had  fled,  on  skis,  via  Lapland  and  Fin¬ 
land,  to  Bolshevik  Russia,  and  on  across 
S'beria.  Continued  ► 


10#000  square  miles 

of  powder  snowo## 
52  lifts  and  tows  In 
33  developed  areas# 
BriHil^^lorado  sunshine# 

CCtL(^i^0  CLIMATB 

TNC  MAGIC  INGRfDIINT 


Colorado  Wintor  Sports  Committ##  j 

Room  322.  Copitol  Bldg.,  D#nv#r  2,  Colo.  ^ 

YES... I  want  your  FREE,  full-<olor  Ski  Fold#r  / 
and  Mop  "Ski  Colorado"  with  d#tail#d  ar#a  f 
doscription,  plus  calondar  of  Ski  Evonts.  i 


NAME .  / 

/ 

ADDRESS . I 

CITY . STATE . / 
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Let's  PLA  Y SAFE  this  winter! 


release  adiust- 
meni  by  GAGE 

— not  guess  work. 
Easiest  safety 
binding  to  INSTALL 
and  use. 


4/  Dealers  or 


SKI-TIME  FASHIONS 

for  SNOW  BUNNY  or  OLD  PRO 


“After  a  rest  on  the  summit,”  Lowell 
reminisces,  “we  sped  down  the  smooth 
cone.  Then  the  Headwall— over  that 
cliff,  where  as  you  try  to  look  over  and 
pick  a  route,  it’s  so  steep  you  can’t 
even  see  the  section  of  the  wall  just 
below  you.  For  the  first  200  feet,  no 
trouble.  Then,  a  crevasse.  I  don’t  quite 
know  what  happened.  But  in  a  flash  I 
was  going  end  over  end.  A  fall  that 
continued  for  the  remaining  800  feet. 
Once  you  lose  your  balance  on  the 
Tuckerman  Headwall  there  isn’t  a  thing 
you  can  do  about  it.  Anyhow,  I  had 
proved  a  point,  whatever  it  was.” 

It  was  a  bruised  and  shghtly  be¬ 
fuddled  radio  commentator  who  finally 
spun  to  a  stop  far  down  at  the  foot  of 
the  wall.  Which  is  one  way  to  celebrate 
attainment  of  the  half-century  mark. 

By  far  the  worst  accident  to  befall 
the  noted  broadcaster,  in  a  hfetime  of 
adventuring  off  the  beaten  path,  in¬ 
volved  mountains  but  no  skiing— the 
highest  mountains  in  the  world.  It  de¬ 
serves  passing  mention  here  if  only  be¬ 
cause  it  cost  him,  among  other  things, 
the  loss  of  a  full  winter’s  skiing  fun. 

It  happened  on  the  homeward  leg  of 
that  history-making  joiumey  into  Tibet 
which  the  two  Lowells,  father  and  son, 
made  in  the  summer  of  1950.  They  had 
left  the  forbidden  city  of  Lhasa  far  be¬ 
hind.  The  border  of  northern  India  was 
a  two-week  trail  journey  ahead.  And  it 
vvas  at  this  point  that,  while  crossing 
17,000-foot  Karola  Pass,  that  Lowell 
senior  had  the  misfortune  to  be  tossed 
by  a  half-broken  Tibetan  horse  that 
whirled  just  as  he  was  in  the  act  of 
moimting.  He  landed  on  some  rocks 
and  was  knocked  out.  The  fall,  as  X- 
rays  taken  some  twenty  days  later  es¬ 
tablished,  broke  his  right  hip  in  eight 
places,  rendering  him  a  helpless  crip¬ 
ple. 

The  remainder  of  that  journey  out  to 
civilization  must  have  been  a  Tibetan 
nightmare.  In  all  probabiUty  it  would 
have  killed  a  man  of  less  stamina,  less 
determination  to  five.  Lowell  Thomas 
survived  it.  But  he  takes  no  credit  for 
this  himself.  That  he  came  out  alive, 
he  will  tell  you,  was  due  to  his  son 
who  pulled  him  through  that  first  cold 
night.  And  after  that  due  to  the  per¬ 
sistence,  the  improvisation  and  unfail¬ 
ing  optimism  of  Lowell  junior,  on 
whom  command  of  the  expedition  at 
once  devolved.  This  was  in  September. 
But  by  the  end  of  October,  having  been 
carried  for  twenty  days  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  Tibetans  across  rivers,  around 
mountain  walls,  and  over  the  main 
range  of  the  Himalayas,  and  then  flown 
by  stages  to  New  York,  and  there  op¬ 
erated  on  successfully  by  one  of  the 
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■  Style -right,  weather- 
right,  wear-right.  Profile  is 
the  family  choice  for  frolic 
on  the  practice  slope  or  fun 
on  expert  trail.  At  all  fine 
stores. 


look  for  tho 
Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain 
an  the  tag. 


. . .  SI  they  sjy  If  Eimt  |l(ves— 
llllt  siKt  IMS  Fmck  PM  Iws  Mt  triRslate  easily— 
we  merely  say.  'Tlie  tine  that  tives  with  year  trip.” 

SLALOM  GEANT  by  GAMET 

James  Couttet  model — the  glove  preferred  by 
the  expert.  Supple,  fine  grained  leather.  Wool 
lined.  5"  roll  back  elasticized  knit  wrist.  Unique 
accordian  knuckle  strip. 

Colors.  Black /red,  black /red /black,  black. 
Both  men's  and  women's  sizes.  M0.95 

iisiiimi'Biiiniiui  vf- - . . 

MONT- BLANC  COMPANY 

IHIS.R.  lUIORIIIVF 
raiTUM,  HEGON 


U.  S.  DISTRIBUTORS,  Inc.  _  JOHNNY  SEESAW’S 

Pasadena  8,  Calif, 


Peru,  Vermont 


X- 


new  horizons 


ITALY  •  FRANCE 


SWITZERLAND 


With  Pan  American  you  can  en¬ 
joy  Europe’s  finest  skiing  at  the  peak 
of  the  winter  season.  During  February 
and  March,  inclusive  Pan  American 
tours  will  be  led  by  such  famous  skiers 
as  Stein  Eriksen,  Pepi  Gabl,  Franz 
Gabl  and  John  Verrey. 

Beginners  and  experts  alike  expe¬ 
rience  new  skiing  fun  and  save  money 
with  these  inclusive  Pan  Am  Holidays— 
as  low  as  $745  ($75  down  on  the  World- 
Wide  Plan,  Go  Now— Pay  Later).  Ask 
your  Travel  Agent  about  these  terrific 
tours  and  how  you  can  enjoy  the  many 
benefits  of  membership  in  the  Pan 
American  World  Ski  Club. 


Fractures  are  a  nuisance,  L.  T.  finds, 
but  do  not  interrupt  broadcast  schedule 


Sfein  Eriksen  at  Zermatt 


leading  orthopaedic  surgeons  of  our 
time,  Lowell  was  hobbling  about  on 
crutches.  And  that  winter  the  FIS 
championships  were  held  at  Lake 
Placid  and  at  Aspen,  Colo.  The  news¬ 
caster  was  there.  Only  one'  thing  trou¬ 
bled  him  somewhat.  “I  hope,”  a  friend 
remembers  hearing  him  say,  “I  hope  I 
won’t  be  taken  for  a  ski  casualty.  I 
don’t  like  sailing  under  false  colors.” 

By  summer  he  had  thrown  away  his 
crutches  and  was  oflF  on  an  expedition 
to  an  icefield  in  Alaska.  Back  on  skis  | 
again. 

But  he  became  a  sld  casualty  soon 
enough.  Albeit  a  minor  one.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  winter  he  broke  the  other  leg. 
On  that  Tuckerman  Headwall?  The 
Nose  Dive?  Bell  Mountain?  Not  at  all. 
Ironically  it  happened  right  on  his  own 
slope.  On  gentle  Strawberry  Hill  at 
Pawling.  Lowell  was  giving  a  few 
pointers  to  a  beginner,  on  unbreakable 
crust.  But  at  the  transition  point,  near 
the  bottom  of  the  slope,  a  ski  broke 
through— and  there  he  was  again! 

All  of  which  of  course  did  nothing 
to  dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Great 
Enthusiast. 

Except  on  the  sld  slope,  the  golf 
course  or  in  similar  personal  equations, 
to  speak  of  Lowell  Thomas  has  long 
meant  to  speak  of  something  more  than 
the  individual.  Nothing  less  than  a  siz¬ 
able  and  highly  eflBcient  organization 
could  handle  the  multiple  and  far-rang¬ 
ing  interests  of  this  extraordinary  man. 

To  begin  with  there  is  the  office  in 
New  York.  Here  reigns  Mary  Davis, 
most  seraphic  of  the  famed  Seraphic 
Secretaries,  as  they  call  themselves,  a 
quite  special  group  of  these  young 
ladies  who  run  things  in  New  York. 
Quaker  Hill  has  its  own  office,  with 
complete  broadcasting  studio,  a  film 
projection  and  editing  room,  a  theater- 
in-a-bam  that  will  seat  a  hundred  or  so 


Ski  New  Horizons:  New 

2S6-page  comprehensive  illus¬ 
trated  guide  to  ski  areas  of  the 
world.  Available  now!  Send 
your  S4.95  to  Ski  New  Hori¬ 
zons*,  Dept.  139,  Box  till. 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

•Trad*-Mark.  R«c.  V.  S.  Pat.  Oit. 


STOWE!  For  Spring  Skiing 


Roll  up  your  sleeves  for  STOWE’S  Spring  Skiing.  Bright,  sunny  days, 
wonderful  tans,  comfortable  temperatures.  Enjoy  the  East’s  greatest  con¬ 
centration  of  ski  facilities.  2  famous  adjacent  areas,  Mt.  Mansfield  and 
Spruce  Peak.  Double  &  Single  Chair  Lifts,  T-Bars,  ultra-modem  slopes, 
miles  of  broad,  exciting  trails.  Special  Monday-Friday  lift  rates.  World 
famous  Ski  School.  Convenient  sport  shops  at  areas.  Memorable  after-ski 
activities!  Comfortable  accommodations  for  all  desires,  luxurious  lodges, 
chalets,  dorms,  farm  homes.  Contact  your  choice  or  write,  phone: 


\ 


1-- 
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Adv. 


Adv. 


MOUNT  SNOW  REPORTS 
ON  SPRING  SKIING 

Sixteen  year  snow  survey  records  have  been  re-checked 
in  the  Mount  Snow  area  to  determine  the  average  stopping 
date  for  skiing  in  the  Spring.  These  records  show  that  good 
skiing  can  be  expected  to  last  until  approximately  the  first 
day  of  May.  Our  new  four  double  chairlift  area  has  only 
two  seasons  to  gain  experience  from.  The  first  winter,  ski¬ 
ing  lasted  until  April  26,  while  last  year  the  lifts  ran  daily 
until  May  7  with  good  skiing  possible  until  about  the  20th 
of  May. 

Spring  skiing  can  be  wonderful  fun.  The  long,  lazy  days 
with  plenty  of  corn  snow  and  sunshine  are  long  to  be  re¬ 
membered.  It  is  also  the  ideal  boy-meets-girl  time  at  Mt. 
Snow.  (We  boast  a  terrific  number  of  marriages  as  a  result 
of  introductions  made  here.)  Check  with  us  for  conditions 
throughout  April  and  come  up  to  enjoy  a  day,  or  better  yet, 
one  of  our  famous  Ski  \'^acation  V^^eeks  in  the  Spring.  Look¬ 
ing  forward  to  meeting  you  and  skiing  with  you  soon. 

Cordially, 

WEST  DOVER,  VT. 


SKI  UTAH 
ONCE.. 


YOU'LL 
SKI 
UTAH 
ALWAYS! 


Fabutout  is  the  word 
for  Utah  skiing!  Perfect 
powder  exciting  touring 
and  your  own  choice 
of  slopes!  Ideal  climate, 
too.  What's  more, 
every  ski  area's  "near-in" 
. . .  easy  to  reach. 


We'll  send  you  the  full 
story  on  Utah  skiing  . . . 
wheie  to  go,  where  to 
stay,  how  to  plan  your 
Utah  trip. 


Utah  Tourist  &  Publicity  Council  . 

Dept.  S-16  I 

Stott  Capitol,  Solt  lake  City,  Uloh  ' 

Send  me  Utah  skiing  dotal  | 

Nome . I 

Address  I 

City  Stole  i 
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at  the 

Un'mnity  of  Penm 

At  the  foot  of  the  Rockies  . . .  where 
skiing  spends  the  Winter  (and 
Fall  and  Spring,  too!) 

Fully  accredited  academic  courses  in  Arts  & 
I  Sciences.  Business,  Law,  Engineering  and 
i  Graduate  Colleges. 

I  e  Modern  epertnient-dermiteries 

;  •  Excellont  employment  eppertunities 

i  •  Heme  et  19SA  Netienel  Cellepiete 

I  Ski  Chempiens 


I _ RETURN  THIS  COUPON  TOOAT _ 

I  Admissions  Counsoling,  University  of  Denvtrp  I 
I  Dept.  $K3,  Denver  10,  Colo.  j 


j  Please  send  me 

1  college  of: 

detailed  information  on  | 

j  Q  Arts  &  Sciences 

□  Business 

□  Law  } 

1  □  Engineering 

Q  Graduate 

j  Nom* . 

j  City . 

---J 

on  main  floor  and  balcony.  It  was  here 
that  the  famous  introductory  sequences 
for  the  first  Cinerama  production  were 
shot;  here  John  Jay  and  other  ski  film- 
ers  are  often  invited  to  try  out  their 
latest  pictures.)  Here  too.  Gene  and 
Electra  Nicks,  radio  engineer  and  per¬ 
sonal  secretary  respectively  in  the  Low¬ 
ell  Thomas  troupe,  hold  forth.  In  the 
background,  but  keeping  a  guiding 
hand  on  much  of  this,  is  the  man  whom 
Lowell  calls  his  manager,  Frank  Smith. 
Smith  is  slight  of  build,  with  a  read>’ 
smile  and  a  deliberate  way  of  speak¬ 
ing  that  carries  more  than  a  touch  of 
his  native  Tennessee  drawl.  Be  not  de¬ 
ceived.  Back  of  this  amiable  front  is  a 
first-rate  intelligence,  a  capacity  for 
quick  decision  and  an’  instinct  for  the 
sound  investment.  All  of  which  must 
prove  invaluable  in  a  job  Frank  Smith 
obviously  enjoys  to  the  hilt. 

The  Lowell  Thomas  voice  has  long 
been  familiar  to  millions.  The  face  that 
goes  with  it  is  almost  as  widely  known. 
But  the  man  himself  remains  largeh’ 
a  mystery  even  to  those  who  know  him 
best.  Gregarious  as  he  most  certainly 
can  be,  the  famed  new'scaster  has  a 
basic  reticence  which  is,  one  suspects, 
more  than  the  protective  shield  all 
celebrities  erect  against  a  prying  public. 
A  man  who  makes  his  living  talking, 
Thomas  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
great  listeners.  Here’s  a  man  who  really 
listens  to  you.  More,  a  man  who  re¬ 
members  what  he  has  heard. 

Perhaps  none  of  this  is  very  surpris¬ 
ing  when  one  recalls  that  the  skier,  the 
explorer,  the  radio  commentator  and 
the  Cinerama  producer  is  first  of  all  one 
of  the  great  reporters  of  our  time.  A 
master  of  the  quick,  incisive  question, 
of  th^  verbal  probe  penetrating  to  the 
heart  of  the  discussion.  .\nd  in  discus¬ 
sion,  the  Thomas  interests  range  far 
and  wide.  He  seems  to  retain  a  lifelong 
curiosity  about  everything,  inherited 
from  an  erudite  father.  Yet  for  all  his 
interest  in  such  static  things  as  books 
and  conversation,  Lowell  Thomas  re¬ 
mains  at  heart  the  doer.  A  man  for 
whom,  happily,  there  will  always  be 
more  worlds  to  conquer. 

So  too,  one  feels,  he  remains  the  be¬ 
liever.  The  optimist.  One  assumes  it  is 
not  by  accident  that  among  the  scores 
of  fascinating  mementos  decorating  the 
walls  of  the  Hammersley  Hill  studio, 
the  solitary  note  of  religion  is  expressed 
in  an  exquisite  fragment  of  stained 
glass  adjacent  to  the  owner’s  desk.  It 
is  that  ever-sustaining  scene  from  the 
New  Testament— Christ  calming  the 
waves  for  his  frightened  disciples.  And 
the  inscription?  Why  Are  Ye  Fearful, 
Oh  Ye  of  Little  Faith? 
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FREE  INFORMATION  COUPON 


‘U*8  a  Treat  to  Go  Dutchr 


•  Special  Low  15-Day  Excursion  Fares 

•  Independent  Ski  Tours 

•  Conducted  Tours  departing  Feb.  16 
and  28,  Mar.  2  and  7 

•  De  Luxe  or  Tourist  Service  Daily 

•  Pay  only  10%  down — 20  months  for 
balance 

•  Big  “Family  Travel”  Savings 

•  See  many  cities  for  the  fare  to  one 


L.T.  with  Mary  Ryan  at  Mont  Tremblant, 
which  remains  his  favorite  ski  resort 


If  Lowell  Thomas  did  not  find  that 
collector’s  item  for  himself,  whoever 
put  it  there  knew  his  man. 

Among  the  things  that  Thomas  the 
skier  has  long  regretted  is  the  slowmess 
of  his  home  state  of  New  York  in  pro¬ 
viding  the  kind  of  skiing  areas  now'  so 
much  in  demand.  But  this  winter  there 
are  signs  and  portents  indicating  that 
the  Empire  State  may  be  on  the  move. 
For  one  thing,  in  Averell  Harriman  of 
Sun  Valley  fame,  the  state  has  one  of 
the  few  skiing  governors  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Secondly,  a  new  legislative  com¬ 
mittee,  believed  to  be  the  first  of  its 
kind,  has  been  formed  to  study  the 
winter  tourist  situation.  Half  a  dozen 
interested  groups  are  at  work  survey¬ 
ing  possible  sites  for  new  ski  develop¬ 
ments.  Lowell  Thomas  has  watched  all 
this  with  special  interest.  He  has  ex- 
pres.sed  a  willingness  to  help  the  state 
in  any  way  practical. 

As  recently  as  a  few  weeks  ago,  at 
the  big  house  on  Hammersley  Hill,  the 
matter  of  Squaw  Valley  and  the  1960 
Winter  Olympics  came  to  the  fore. 
More  than  one  among  those  present 
shook  their  heads  pessimistically.  Doubt 
was  expressed  that  the  Californians 
could  create  the  required  facilities  on 
.schedule.  “They’ll  do  it!”  Lowell 
Thomas  said  firmly.  “And  they’ll  do  it 
easily.  Just  wait  and  see.” 

The  sole  uncharacteristic  note  in  this 
characteristic  expression  faith  and  op¬ 
timism  is  found  in  the  final  phrase. 
Wait  and  see.  Over  a  life-time  crammed 
with  adventure,  Lowell  Thomas  has 
seen  far  more  than  most  men.  But  wait¬ 
ing?  That’s  something  else.  Skiing’s  best 
friend  has  usually  been  in  too  much  of 
a  hurry— too  impatient  to  do  much  wait¬ 
ing.  Well,  maybe  in  the  lift  line.  But 
maybe  not  even  there.  Maybe  he’s  a 
director  of  the  outfit  that  owns  the 
thing! 
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by  Nigel  Elliston 


G.vzing  up  the  slope  with  eyes  nar¬ 
rowed  against  the  glare,  Johan 
Torp  could  see  the  whole  ski  run 
stretched  like  a  taut  white  scar  down 
the  mountainside.  The  whole  of  it,  that 
is,  except  one  small  level  patch  where 
officials  and  team  managers  were  mus¬ 
tering  the  entrants  for  the  jump.  This 
small  area  alone  was  not  visible  to 
those  below. 

The  upper  slopes,  where  the  down¬ 
hill  and  slalom  events  had  been  held 
earlier  in  the  week,  were  deserted 
today.  All  eyes  were  on  the  jump  with 
its  judges’  box  perched  high  on  piles 
against  the  backgroimd  of  dark  pines 
that  fringed  the  run.  Over  the  public 
address  system,  an  announcer  was  dis¬ 
coursing  on  the  crowds,  the  weather, 
the  state  of  the  snow  and  the  prospects 
of  the  various  participants,  filling  in 
time  as  best  he  could  till  the  first  com¬ 
petitor  should  be  announced. 

It  had  been  a  proud  day  for  Norway, 
Johan  thought,  when  the  Aardvold  run 
had  been  chosen  for  the  international 
ski  meet.  It  would  be  a  day  of  personal 
triumph  for  Aardvold  when  Leif  Lange 
was  formally  acclaimed  by  the  world 
as  the  finest  jumper  alive. 

Leif  had  been  bom  in  this  village, 
and  he  learned  to  ski  as  other  children 
learned  to  walk.  At  an  age  when  most 
youngsters  are  still  at  home  getting 
under  their  mothers’  feet,  Leif  had  been 
plodding  after  the  men,  on  the  tiny 
pair  of  skis  his  father  had  made  him, 
taking  his  tumbles  and  picking  himself 
up  again,  and  drawing  a  lesson  from 
every  bump. 

“Leif  the  Lucky,”  the  British  and 
North  American  press  called  him, 
rather  in  affection  than  in  derision,  but 
it  wasn’t  luck  that  had  made  him  a 
champion,  any  more  than  it  was  luck 
that  had  brought  that  other  Leif,  also 
“den  lykkelige,’"  to  the  shores  of  the 
New  World  five  centuries  ahead  of 
Cabot  or  Columbus. 

It  had,  of  course,  been  fortunate  for 
Leif  that  the  cross-coimtry  had  been 
held,  as  foreign  pressmen  somewhat 
peevishly  described  it,  “in  Lange’s  own 
back  yard,”  an  advantage  which  had 
offset  the  greater  youth  and  dash  of 
some  of  his  opponents.  But  the  advan- 
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tage  had  been  slight,  and  even  so 
only  a  champion  could  have  carried  the 
day  against  such  competition. 

After  that,  there  had  been  disquiet¬ 
ing  rumors.  “Do  you  think  it  can  be 
true,  Ragnar,  that  our  Leif  has  been 
a  sick  man  since  he  won  the  cross¬ 
country?”  said  Johan  to  his  neighbor. 
“Losing  the  downhill  and  the  slalom 
to  the  Swiss,  I  mean.” 

“Has  he  not  denied  it  on  the  radio?” 
rejoined  the  other.  “You  expect  too 
much,  Johan.  These  Switzers  are  nat¬ 
urals  for  such  short  dashes.  In  their 
country,  a  man  must  put  on  his  skis 
every  time  he  wishes  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  outhouse.” 

“And  are  Swiss  so  different,  then, 
that  they  build  their  outhouses  two 
miles  down  the  valley?”  exclaimed  a 
jolly  apple-cheeked  woman. 

“Hold  thy  tongue,  Gretta,”  said  her 
husband  amiably.  “It  is  of  skiing  that 
we  speak.  See,  the  flag  has  gone  up. 
They  are  about  to  begin.” 

An  excited  murmur  spread  through 
the  waiting  crowd.  All  eyes  were 
turned  to  the  top,  where  the  first  con¬ 
testant  would  presently  appear.  Profit¬ 
ing  by  their  absorption,  httle  Olaf  Koht 
backed  quietly  away  from  his  parents 
and  swung  stealthily  into  the  lower 
branches  of  a  tall  pine  overlooking  the 
course. 

“Paul  Rominger  of  Switzerland,”  an¬ 
nounced  the  loudspeaker,  and  a  mo¬ 
ment  later  the  Swiss  competitor  came 
thrusting  over  the  brow  of  the  ramp, 
dropping  into  a  crouch  as  he  swept 
down  the  steep  slope,  and  straighten¬ 
ing  into  motionless  rigidity  for  a  take¬ 
off  that  drew  a  long  sigh  of  admiration 
from  the  onlookers.  Their  eyes  fol¬ 
lowed  him  as  he  sailed  birdhke  through 
the  air  to  a  perfect  landing  far  down 
the  hillside.  The  slap  of  his  skis  against 
the  snow  came  back  as  clear  and  crisp 
as  a  pistol  shot. 

“Seventy-five  meters  if  it’s  an  inch,” 
declared  Ragnar.  “But  I  have  ten  kro¬ 
ner  that  say  our  Leif  will  look  after 
him.” 

“And  where  will  you  find  a  taker?” 
smiled  Johan,  sweeping  a  confident 
glance  to  right  and  to  left.  “A  man 
would  need  to  go  up  yonder  where 
the  foreigners  are.” 

A  chorus  of  agreement  broke  out 
from  all  sides,  to  be  instantly  hushed  as 
the  PA  system  once  more  burst  into 
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“Paul  Rominger— two  hundred  and 
twenty-three  points— distance,  seventy- 
three  meters.” 

Every  eye  now  was  bent  on  the 
judges’  box,  as  though  the  better  to 
capture  the  annoimcer’s  words.  No  one 
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glanced  in  Olaf  s  direction  as  he  inched 
his  way  unnoticed  into  the  higher 
branches,  ducking  past  the  wires  that 
linked  in  the  loudspeakers  behind  the 
spectators’  heads. 

“Alain  Perrault  of  France.”  The  sec¬ 
ond  contestant  came  skimming  down 
the  ramp,  snow  spurting  out  behind 
his  skis  like  stardust. 

“He  has  the  grace  of  a  dancing  mas¬ 
ter,  that  one,”  murmured  Johan,  “but 
this  is  not  a  foxtrot  competition.” 

Each  in  his  turn,  as  fast  as  the  course 
could  be  cleared  and  the  scores  an¬ 
nounced,  the  skiers  followed  one  an¬ 
other.  In  the  silence  that  fell  as  each 
entrant  commenced  his  run,  the  crunch 
of  the  snow  beneath  his  skis  and  the 
wind  of  his  passage  through  the  air 
became  a  mountain  rush  of  sound.  A 
man  could  close  his  eyes,  thought 
Johan,  and  still  know  the  moment  of 
the  takeoff  as  surely  as  one  knows  the 
moment  when  a  seaplane  leaves  the  j 
water  and  throttles  back  its  motor. 

Half  an  hour  had  passed,  and  still 
no  competitor  had  equalled  the  score 
set  up  by  the  first  contestant.  Tension 
amongst  Lange’s  supporters  was  build¬ 
ing  up  like  water  behind  a  dam.  The 
Aardvold  jump  was  of  recent  construc¬ 
tion,  built  to  replace  the  better-known 
hill  at  Holmenkollen  after  the  latter 
had  been  rendered  unserviceable  by  a 
freak  landslide.  As  was  customary,  the 
new  jump  had  been  closed  to  practice, 
so  that  local  skiers  should  have  no  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  visiting  teams.  Who 
could  say,  then,  what  might  be  top 
form  for  the  run?  It  began  to  look  as 
though  the  pace  set  by  Rominger  was 
indeed  more  formidable  than  they  had 
thought. 

“The  longest  jump  ever  made  at 
Holmenkollen  was  little  better,”  said 
Ragnar,  a  trace  of  concern  showing  for 
the  first  time  in  his  voice.  “More  than 
that  was  not  considered  possible.” 

“Are  we  to  lament,  then,  that  the 
bidding  has  not  advanced?”  asked 
Johan.  “Are  we  to  measure  our  Leif’s 
chances  by  the  failure  of  others?” 

“Eddy  Hardtmann  of  Switzerland.” 
The  hush  that  greeted  the  second  Swiss 
entrant  held  more  of  apathy  than  of 
expectancy,  as  though  this  were  a  tale 
already  told  by  the  fellow-countryman 
who  had  preceded  him.  It  was  not  till 
a  swift  flurry  of  snow  at  the  foot  of  the 
slope  signaled  the  completion  of  the 
jump,  that  a  wave  of  renewed  interest 
ran  through  the  ranks  of  the  spectators. 
All  eyes  held  the  same  startled  query. 

“Eddy  Hardtmann— two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  points!  'The  jump— seventy- 
four  meters  twenty!” 

“It  had  to  be  so,”  said  Johan  dog- 
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gedly.  “Else  one  would  have  said  that 
it  could  not  be  done.” 

And  now  a  fresh  crop  of  rumors  as 
to  his  indisposition  brought  a  vehement 
denial  from  Lange  himself  in  a  hastily 
scribbled  note  which  passed  from  hand 
to  hand.  “I  am  waiting  here  at  the  start¬ 
ing  point,”  it  ran,  “and  I  did  not  come 
here  to  admire  the  view.  I  shall  jump 
today,  if  it  is  the  last  jump  I  ever  make. 
I  have  never  been  more  determined  to 
win.” 

But  the  suspense  amongst  Lange’s 
partisans  was  mounting.  One  could 
read  it  in  their  set  faces,  and  hear  it  in 
their  voices.  Even  little  Olaf,  becoming 
careless,  shthered  noisily  from  his  perch 
above  their  heads,  taking  the  straining 
wires  of  the  PA  system  with  him  till 
he  fetched  up  with  a  solid  thump  on 
one  of  the  lower  branches  of  the  tree. 
There  was  an  angry  splutter  from  the 
loudspeaker,  and  the  ensuing  absence 
of  background  hum  proclaimed  all  too 
plainly  that  the  instrument  was  dead. 
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Instantly,  the  unhappy  youth 
besieged.  Rough  hands  dragged  him 
angrily  from  the  tree,  and  Einar  Baklid, 
the  village  movie  projectionist,  who, 
one  supposed,  knew  something  of  these 
matters,  swarmed  hastily  aloft  with  the 
broken  leads  fastened  to  his  belt.  It  is 
like  watching  a  talking  picture  when 
the  sound  has  failed,  thought  Johan, 
as  the  next  competitor  rushed  unan¬ 
nounced  down  the  slope  and  out  into 
space. 

Einar  had  taken  a  tirni  around  the 
insulator,  and  was  straining  at  the  sag¬ 
ging  wire  with  his  right  hand  whilst  his 
left  sought  awkwardly  to  thrust  the 
bared  ends  under  the  terminals  of  the 
loudspeaker.  For  a  while  it  seemed  that 
he  had  succeeded,  as  the  reassuring 
hum  returned.  | 

“I  feel  like  an  overstrung  fiddle,” 
muttered  Johan,  and  knew,  as  he 
glanced  at  the  tense  upturned  faces  of 
his  companions,  that  he  was  not  alone. 

“Leif  Lange  of  Norway!”  The  wire 
sUpped  suddenly  through  Einar’s 
numbed  fingers  and  clattered  down 
through  the  branches,  but  no  one  now 
paid  any  heed. 

In  the  taut  silence,  one  could  have 
heard  a  snowflake  drop.  A  whisper  ran 
through  the  crowd,  “He  comes!  He 
comes!” 

It  is  unbearable,  thought  Johan.  I 
must  close  my  eyes,  and  open  them  only 
when  my  ears  tell  me  that  he  is  in 
flight.  And  hard  on  the  heels  of  the 
thought,  came  another.  Am  I  mad?  Or 
have  I  been  stricken  both  deaf  and 
blind?  Not  blind,  asswedly,  for  there 
he  goes— our  Leif— as  large  as  life.  And 
yet—  Continued  ► 
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fortably— with  more  time  for  ski¬ 
ing  fun.  Fares  are  often  lower 
than  First  Class  rail  with  berth. 
Call  your  travel  agent  or  send  to¬ 
day  for  free  booklet  on  V.I.E  Ski 
Vacations. 


Look  for  "SC"  areas 
on  EASTERN  SKI  Map. 


SNO-CAT  CORP.  of  N.  H 


TUCKER  SNO-CAT  CORP 


Box  1,  Medford,  Oregon 

MuifMtirtn 


NAMES  A  FACES.  . 

BOCNER  .  DOVRE  •  TYROLIA 
HADERER  •  DYNAMIC 
HEAD  •  KASTLE  •  KNEISSL 
MARKER  •  NORDICA 
NORTHLAND  •  RIEKER 
SKI-FREE  •  SPORTCASTER 

THE  FACEST  .  . 

Your  friends,  ol  course!  All  meet  el 
Slopeside  Hqtrs.  for  Skis  end 
Skiers,  Repairs  and  Renuls. 

NOtTN  CONWAY.  NtW  MAMrSHM 
•roocfc  Shops  •«  CofMon  Mt.. 

Cronmofo  Ml.,  rreoconio,  tiffloloo,  N.H. 
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I  Ski  Twin,  34  $.  Wobosl!,  CliiccitB  3, 

I  PImk*  s*nd  y««r  fr««  V.  I.  P.  Ski  Vacati*n  bookl«t 


StrMt 


Cl  STOM  SKI  TAILOR 


Not  deaf  either,  for  here  was  Ragnar 
murinuring  at  his  side,  “He  moves  like 
the  wind!  With  a  start  like  that,  a  man 
could  travel  to  the  moon!” 

Not  like  the  wind,  no!  The  wind  can 
be  heard,  but  it  is  discerned  only  by  the 
objects  it  bears  with  it.  This  flying  fig¬ 
ure,  known  and  beloved  of  us  all,  can 
be  seen  but— 

He  rose  at  the  takeoff  with  the  ef¬ 
fortless  upward  swoop  of  a  gull,  body 
straight  and  rigid  as  a  javelin,  arms  and 
hands  motionless  as  those  of  a  statue. 
They  saw  him  arc  smoothly  down  to  a 
perfect  landing,  and  only  Johan,  whose 
eyes  were  held  to  the  spot  like  those  of 
a  fascinated  bird,  marvelled  that  a  man 
could  so  soon  be  lost  amongst  the  sparse  ' 
gathering  of  stewards  who  were  now  , 
gazing  in  puzzled  wonder  at  the  un-  I 
marred  surface  of  the  snow  where  his 
skis  had  touched. 

All  around  him,  a  frenzy  of  excite¬ 
ment  had  been  loosed.  Someone  had 
shinned  up  the  tree  with  the  fallen 
wires,  and  Einar  w'as  straining  to  nar¬ 
row  the  gap  between  the  bared  ends 
and  the  binding  posts  of  the  speaker. 
In  a  moment  now,  they  would  be  listen¬ 
ing  proudly  to  the  story  of  Lange’s  tri¬ 
umph.  For  even  the  greatest  judge  of 
all  could  find  no  fault  with  such  a  jump 
as  they  had  just  witnessed. 

Ragnar  Gundersen,  his  face  radiant, 
seized  his  old  friend  by  the  hand  and 
swung  him  round,  but  the  joyous  words 
he  had  been  about  to  utter  died  on  his 
lips.  For  Johan’s  normally  ruddy  coun¬ 
tenance  was  drained  of  colour,  great 
beads  of  sweat  stood  on  his  brow,  and 
his  eyes  were  wide  with  horror. 

“The  snow,  Ragnar!  Did  you  not  no¬ 
tice?  Not  a  particle  lifted  at  his  passing! 
And  he  made  no  sound— no  sound! 
Radnor,  I  am  afraid!" 

Across  the  uneasy  silence  that  lay 
between  them,  a  crackling  volley  of 
static  burst  from  the  loudspeaker  as 
Einar ’s  fumbling  fingers  made  good  the 
connection.  The  voice  of  the  announcer, 
caught  in  mid-sentence,  sank  into  the 
hearts  of  all  of  them  like  a  cheerless 
drizzle. 

“.  .  .  regret  to  announce  that  the 
Norw'egian  contestant,  Leif  Lange,  col¬ 
lapsed  at  the  starting  point,  and  never 
regained  consciousness.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  Leif  Lange— is  dead!” 

In  Aardvold,  they  will  tell  you  that 
this  is  true- that  Leif  kept  his  word,  and 
that  the  jump  he  made  that  day  was  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  th^e  sport.  I  do 
not  know,  for  I  was  not  there,  and  you 
wQl  find  no  mention  of  it  in  official 
records.  I  tell  you  only  what  others 
have  told  me. 


WEATHER¬ 

PROOFING 


PRESSURE 
SPRAY  CANS 


A  silicone  formula 


•  An  Indispensable  item  for  skiers.  RAINDRI 
puts  woter  resistance  back  into  dry  cleaned 
clothing.  It  *Raindri*s*  boots,  ponts,  jockets, 
caps.  Prolongs  life  of  leather  articles— will 
not  stain  or  stiffen  moterials. 

6  oz.  con  ...  $1 .29  12  oz.  con  ...  $1 .89 

See  your  dealer  or  write  d  rect 
We  ship  prepaid— no  C.O.O.*s,  pleose. 


GOORIN  BROTHERS  INC 


508  Mission  St.,  Son  Frondsco.  Colif. 


STYLE 


SEE  YOUR  OFFICIAL  A^T  DEALER 


SKIING 


ANDERSON  X  THOMPSON  SKI  COMPANY 


I  With  our  TRY  BEFORE  YOU  BUY  PUN— 

I  now  you  can  try  out  several  top  grade  skit 
I  of  your  choice  before  you  buy. 

I  TRADE-INS  on  skis  and  boots, 

i  Good  RENTAL  EQUIPMENT  provided 

I  SAFETY  BINDINGS;  Cubco,  Miller,  Tyrolio,  Marker 
I  TOP  GRADE  SKIS:  Kaestle,  KneissI,  Cortina,  Strimlein 
I  FINE  BOOTS:  Kastinger,  Henke,  Gormisch,  Molitor 
I  Auriiorized  HEAD  SKI  DEALER 

I  COMPLETE  quality  SKIING  OUTFITS  $71  40 


Westwood 

1057  Goyley  Ave., 
Lot  Angeles  74,  Cal. 

Squaw  Valley 


(jilRSaJ  MilL€(2,  . 

HOAIE  SKI  MOVIES 


The  finest  scenes  from  seven  years  of 
filming  wmld’s  champtoo  Hm,  Splice 
’em  in  with  your  own.  Now  you  can 
have  racing,  scenics,  comedy  . choice 
of  26  subjects  at  a  price  you  can  afford. 
S  er  IS  mm  blaek  and  whits  sr  color 
Priesa  atart  at  |1M. 

SENP  FOR  FREE  iLLUSTRATO)  CATALOG 
WARKKN  MILLBR  PROOUCTtONS 
1t1  N.  Varmsnt  Ava..  Lea  Angsisa,  Calif. 


104  West  SI.  Pintfleld,  Mow.^ 

X-Country,  Jumping  X  Rocing  Equipment,  Swix  Waxes 
'  . .  ■  *  ■  '  "[i  Wear 


Sun  Volley,  White  Stog  X  Imported  Ski 
Specializing  in  equipment  X  clothes  for  youngsters 

Visit  us  for  Latest  Ski  Reports,  or  coll 
4138,  Pittsfield  for  24-hour  Automatic  Service 
Another  complete  shop  at  new  Bousquet  Ski  Areo 
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WHAT 
IS  IT 


next  page  ^ 


BOGNERS  blossom  at  spring  slalom  in  Europe.  Blooms  at  left 
are  Austrians  Hilde  Hofherr,  Putzi  Frandl,  Thea  Hochleitner 


WHAT  IS  IT? 


CARNIVAL! 


Or  just  another  April  Fool  stunt . . . 


TUNNEL  was  dug  in  snow  piled  up  by  bulldozer  for  Stowe  ' 
carnival  weekend  as  climax  of  obstacle  course  shown  below 


LAURENTIANS  too  go  carnival-crazy  in  spring.  Leopardess  below 
was  uncaged  at  uninhibited  Chalet  Cochand  costume  affair 
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TYPICAL  LIFT 
OPERATOR  IS 
NOT  WITHOUT 
HIS  TROUBLES 


Aspen's  Finest 


Skiers'  complaints  over  lift  rates 
head  list  of  area  operators’  woes 


Heated  Pool,  Lounge,  Complimentary  Breakfast 

For  Folder  Write;  The  Smuggler,  Aspen  1,  Colorado.  Phone:  4371 


Millerest 


to  the  already  wonderful 
facilities  of  Aspen 
have  been  added 


Th*  Lodge  Designed 
With  Guests  in  Mind 

Snocious  rooms,  all  with  private  tub  & 
shower  Famous  breokfasts  to  send  you 
out  on  the  slopes  full  of  vim  artd  vito- 
mins.  Reloxed,  informol  fun  for  your 
offer-ski  hours.  Hi-fi  to  lull  you  to  sleep. 
Favorite  with  groups  and  families  (respoiv 
sible  baby  sitters).  Rotes  from  $3.00.  By 
reservation  only.  .  .  .  Brochure  on  request. 
Box  308  phone  2261.  Aspen,  Celerodo. 


a  new  chairlift 
and  an 

enlarged  snndeck 


FREE  to  Clubs  and  other 
Groups.  Featuring  Ski  Life 
in  the  New  Aspen— a  New 
27V2  Minute  Dick  Durrance 
Color  Film  with  Sound. 


Aspen  Skiing  Corporation 

Box  A,  Chamber  eP  Cemmerce,  Aspen,  Cole. 
Please  tend  me  folders  on  Aspen  Skiing 


GLORY  HOLE  MOTEL 

(High  in  Iho  Rockiet) 

ASKN,  Colorado 

Closost  lodge  to  new  double  choir  lift  (30  fl.| 
Ski  to  your  front  door. 

•  Sport  Shop  •  Rotee 

$5.00  por  peteee, 

.  Ceiloo  Shop  double  eccupoMy. 

Throe  portent  to  a 

•  Free  Swimming  Pool  SH-SO 

Four  pertont  ••  • 

.  Ski  Rental 

Cnolet  Andreo 
.  Roth  room  has  two  Aceommodotos 

.....  perBontf  cookliis 

large  double  beds,  foellitles,  rotot  on 

a  both  and  shower.  lequest. 

10%  discount  on  one  week  stoys  during  the 
following  periods: 

Nov.  15th  to  Doc.  ISth. 

Jon.  3rd  le  Jan.  20lh. 

Apr.  3nd  to  Apr.  30lb. 


Ski  down  to  the  Lift 
frofn  Aspen^s 

NORWAY 

LODGE 

I  *23  reoim,  23  bolht 

•  Breakfast  served 

HIHm*  vyrito 

1  fof 

^9  IsT  Folder 


by  Tom  Corcoran 

T  SEEMS  to  me  that  the  lift  operator 

is  caught  in  a  squeeze,  with  skiers 
complaining  of  high  prices  while  the 
potential  investor  grumbles  that  lift 
rates  aren’t  high  enough.” 

This  statement  by  a  western  lift  op¬ 
erator  reflects  one  of  the  more  annoy¬ 
ing  problems  facing  the  ski  industry 
today.  He  is  not  alone;  the  same  idea 
is  rephrased  and  repeated  in  almost 
every  quarter.  Price  is  a  basic  issue, 
but  only  one  of  a  host  of  equally  press¬ 
ing  problems  that  worry  the  lift  op¬ 
erator. 

To  find  out  more  about  these  prob¬ 
lems  I  sent  a  survey  to  1,000  areas  last 
December  asking  about  the  business  of 
running  a  lift.  From  the  hundred-odd 
answers  received  in  the  next  month,  I 
have  tried  to  gain  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  lift  operation,  the  factors  involved 
in  development,  and  the  prospects  for 
the  future. 

Perhaps  the  most  dominant  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  ski  lift  industry  is  that 
it  is  a  curious  amalgam  of  sizes  and 
shapes:  from  the  hundred-dollar  soli¬ 
tary  rope  tow  to  the  million-dollar  se¬ 
ries  of  chair  lifts.  In  this  context  it  is 
absurd  to  draw  comparisons;  however, 
many  of  the  basic  problems  are  the 
same.  A  fellow  with  a  rope  tow  in  Wis¬ 
consin  probably  scans  the  weather  re¬ 
ports  as  conscientiously  as  Sepp  Ruschp 
does  at  Stowe. 

The  local  problems  of  the  lift  op¬ 
erators  come  to  mind  first,  such  obvi¬ 
ous  factors  as  snow  conditions  and 
terrain  limitations— but  these  are  double- 
edged  problems.  In  the  east  it  is  the 
scarcity  of  snow,  while  in  the  northwest 
it  is  the  superfluity,  so  much  so  that 
road  clearance  to  the  areas  is  a  real 
headache.  Some  areas  feel  limited  be¬ 
cause  they  have  little  to  offer  the  expert 
skier,  while  other  areas  are  hard  put  to 
find  suflBcient  slopes  to  accommodate 
the  influx  of  beginners,  ij 

Another  local  problem  is  community 
relations,  which,  if  poor,  can  be  a 
source  of  continual  trouble  for  the 
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harassed  lift  operator.  More  often  than 
not,  he  relies  on  the  local  gentry  for 
much  of  his  capital,  labor  supply  and 
trade.  Proximity  to  population  centers 
is  also  an  important  factor,  for  unless 
the  area  is  a  Sun  Valley,  this  aspect  will 
largely  govern  the  area’s  success  and 
futme  growth. 

Many  areas  consider  financing  the 
major  problem.  “For  us,  it  looks  like 
it  is  just  a  matter  of  getting  past  the 
first  two  years,”  was  the  way  one  op¬ 
erator  put  it.  With  new  or  expanded 
areas  the  trouble  often  lies  in  under¬ 
estimating  working  capital  needs  and 
expansion  costs,  particularly  for  land 
clearance  and  construction.  A  western 
lift  operator  says,  “At  present  I  find  a 
great  trend  toward  development  of  new 
ski  hills  and  I  believe  many  will  find 
themselves  in  financial  diflBculties  with¬ 
in  a  few  years.” 

The  state-owned  and  -operated  areas 
generally  appear  to  have  easiest  access 
to  development  funds,  although  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  these  is  limited.  As  for  private 
areas,  “.  .  .  money  for  investments 
of  this  kind  is  hard  to  get,  and  [this 
lack]  holds  up  areas  with  great  poten¬ 
tial  the  same  as  it  does  those  without 
the  potential.” 

Competition  among  ski  areas  is  often 
cited  as  a  major  factor,  both  pro  and 
con.  One  operator,  who  bemoaned  the 
effect  of  competition,  states,  “New 
areas  cannot  succeed  financially  with¬ 
out  tremendous  investments  and  then 
only  at  the  expense  of  some  other  area’s 
failing.  Skiers  are  gregarious  and  want 
to  ski  together— one  successful,  well- 
conceived  end  well-promoted  area  can 
draw  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  trade 
away  from  the  mediocre  areas.”  Other 
lift  people  take  exception  to  this  argu¬ 
ment,  believing  that  neighboring  areas 
forming  a  region  will  attract  more  skiers 
by  the  variety  of  skiing  offered.  They 
feel  that  the  combined  pull  of  a  de¬ 
veloped  region  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  individual  area,  and  that  the  over¬ 
flow  of  a  large  area  helps  the  smaller, 
nearby  areas.  The  answer  depends  on 
the  area  or  region  in  question,  and, 
more  academically,  on  your  opinion  of 
competition. 

The  rope  tows,  scattered  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  over  the  country’s  golf  comses 
and  pastures,  have  developed  their  own 
inherent  set  of  problems.  The  initial 
investment  is  small  and  summer  main¬ 
tenance  for  rope  tows  is  considerably 
less  than  for  any  cable-type  lift.  For 
these  reasons,  rope  tows  can  offer  a 
highly  profitable  rate  of  return  if  (1) 
there  is  snow,  and  (2)  there  are  people 
to  sld  on  the  snow.  These  appear  to  be 
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SKI-VU  LODGE 


ASPEN,  COLORADO 

10  apartments  with  modern  kitchen  snack  bar  & 
private  both;  some  with  fireplace.  Apartments  vory 
in  size  and  ore  ideal  to  accommodate  lorge  groups 
os  several  mov  be  used  as  one  unit. 

lounge  with  fireplace.  Radio  &  Record  Player. 
Large  Recreation  Room. 

10  Minutes  from  town.  Transportation  to  &  from 
ski  lifts. 

We  offer  night  skiing  under  floodlights  with  our 
private  electric  rope  tow.  Also  skijoring  ond  sleigh 
rides. 

Group  dinners  and  breakfast  ovailoble  by 
reservation. 

Rotes:  $4.00  each  double 

$3.M  each  in  groups  of  3  to  S 
$3.00  eoch  in  groups  of  6  to  12. 

Larger  groups  quoted  on  request.  Copacity  60 
persons. 

For  information  write:  low  A  Had  Doono 

T-Lasy>7  Ski  Ranch  Aspon,  Colorado 

Phono  3443 


The  Latest  in  Modem  Luxury 
.  /  \  ot  prices  tailored  to  the  skier's 
pocketbook 

\\  For  complete  details  mrire 
*5^  icire  or  phone 

SKI-VU  LODGE,  ASPEN  1,  COLO.  PHONE:  4851 


Bogner  Pants  &  Parkas 
Interesting  Sweater  Imports 
Exclusive  Apres-ski  Wear 


aspen's  most  modern 

the  Tleu 
BELL  MOUNTAIN 
LODGE 


Come  and  Look  —  Or  Write 

ELLI  of  Aspen 

Aspan,  Coiorodo 


1  block  to  new  lift 
kitchenettes 

specializing  in  groups 
reasonable  rates 


write  for 
.HEE  folder 
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1  T-bar 
7  rope  tows 


the  only  two  requirements  for  success 

Insurance  rates  and  a  need  for 
standardized  operation  are  the  two 
most  frequently  voiced  problems  of 
rope  tow  areas.  Despite  NS  A  help  in 
this  department,  most  of  the  smaller 
tow'  operators  feel  that  insurance  ex¬ 
pense  is  disproportionately  high  for  the 
size  of  the  business.  These  operators 
would  like  the  NS  A  to  work  out  stand¬ 
ardized  procedures  for  rope  tow  opera¬ 
tion,  especially  with  regard  to  safety. 
One  midwestem  owner  implores:  “Tell 
us  how  to  waterproof  our  rope,  how  to 
set  up  a  safety  gate  900  feet  from  a 
six-volt  battery,  and  how  to  install  a 
tightening  device;  inform  us  how  other 
small  towns  run  their  tows.” 

The  importance  of  rope  tows  to  ski¬ 
ing  in  this  country  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked;  the  prevalence  of  rope  tows 
may  account  for  more  new  skiers  than 
any  other  factor.  Many  of  these  tows 
were  and  are  being  started  as  club  or 
community  non-profit  projects.  One 
club  president  writes,  “Our  club  has 
been  successful  because  many  skiers 
devoted  their  time  and  effort  to  the 
construction  of  a  tow.”  Or,  as  another 
club  president  says,  “This  has  been  a 
club  operation  for  fourteen  years.  We 
are  very  proud  of  it.  It  has  been  very 
successful.” 

To  complete  the  cycle  of  area  griev¬ 
ances,  we  might  return  to  the  subject 
of  price  and  the  skier’s  attitude  toward 
lifts.  A  western  lift  owner  says,  “Many 
skiers  feel  an  operator  is  making  money 
hand  over  fist  and  is  fair  game  to  cheat 
on  tickets,  sue,  etc.”  Another  says,  “Too 
few  skiers  are  willing  to  pay  a  reason¬ 
able  charge  in  keeping  with  operating 
costs  .  .  .  the  public  thinks  we  have 
a  bonanza.”  The  fact  is  that  right  now 
there  are  very  few  areas  making  what 
would  be  considered  a  satisfactory  profit 
in  any  other  industry.  Under  the  snowy- 
white  facade,  many  areas  exist  pre¬ 
cariously  for  day  to  day.  We  are  ciu- 
rently  in  a  period  of  rising  costs  and 
“tight”  money  so  that  borrowing,  es¬ 
pecially  from  banks,  is  not  easy  and 
interest  rates  are  high. 

This  raises  the  question:  Is  the  future 
as  bleak  as  the  present  has  been  pic¬ 
tured?  In  a  word,  no. 

Many  of  the  problems  facing  lift 
areas  today  are  the  natural  result  of 
trial-and-error  beginnings  in  a  new  in¬ 
dustry.  Some  costly  mistakes  have  been 
made  in  lift  developments,  and  from 
these  white  elephants,  lessons  have 
been  learned.  For  instance,  more  at¬ 
tention  is  now  being  given  to  eliminat¬ 
ing,  as  much  as  possible,  the  seasonal 
aspect  of  lift  operation.  Both  the  Wild¬ 
cat  Mountain  project  in  New  Hamp¬ 


shire  and  the  Willamette  Pass  project  in 
Oregon  have  emphasized  the  summer 
tourist  trade  to  potential  investors. 
Furthermore,  many  new  areas  are  be¬ 
ing  built  on  the  assumption  that  profits 
lie  with  the  beginner;  Mt.  Snow  is  a 
relatively  new  area  that  specifically  (and 
successfully)  aimed  at  the  novice. 

In  general  it  appears  that  more  care¬ 
ful  thinking  and  planning  are  going 
into  ski  areas  of  the  futvure.  An  eastern 
operator  has  said:  “Ski  areas  need  more 
businessmen  and  less  skiers.  To  sell,  you 
must  show  accurate  and  complete  fig¬ 
ures— show  a  justifiable  return.  My 
capital  and  future  expansion  will  be 
raised,  is  being  raised,  from  people  who 
have  never  seen  snow  and  care  less. 
When  you  show  your  return,  it’s  easy.” 
.\nother  says,  “Assure  good  manage¬ 
ment  and  active  community  interest 
.  .  .  volume  and  low  lift  costs  ...” 

Expansion  capital  is  being  raised  in 
many  ways— out  of  retained  earnings, 
personal  fimds,  bank  loans,  stock  issues, 
and  bonds.  Issues  of  common  stock, 
sometimes  with  special  lift  privileges 
attached,  are  a  common  means  of  rais¬ 
ing  money.  One  area  offered  a  package 
deal:  they  required  a  loan  of  fifteen 
dollars  at  six  per  cent  with  the  purchase 
of  each  five-dollar  share.  Another  area 
raised  $30,000  last  year  for  a  Pomalift 
on  $100,000,  four  per  cent,  ten-year 
notes.  “Banks  are  not  interested  in  this 
type  of  loan,  and  by  selling  bonds  to 
local  people  interested  in  skiing  we  got 
a  lower  interest  rate.”  As  for  banks, 
some  do  and  some  don’t.  A  midwestem 
owner  of  a  barrage  of  rope  tows  wants 
to  expand;  he  writes,  “Show  bankers 
that  there  are  prosperous  ski  areas  in 
the  nation  year  in  and  year  out  with 
good  earnings  records.  We  netted  $26,- 
000  off  our  operation  last  year  and  yet 
were  turned  down  by  city  banks  be¬ 
cause  other  areas  have  poor  earnings 
records  due  to  poor  snow  conditions.” 

In  summary,  the  futme  looks  much 
brighter  than  the  present  for  the  ski 
lift  industry.  The  economic  barometers 
predict  snowy  nights  and  sunny  days 
ahead;  the  ski  industry  has  learned 
much  about  itself,  and  will  learn  more 
with  time.  Perhaps  it  is  a  question  of 
which,  in  relative  terms,  is  growing 
faster:  the  number  of  skiers  or  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lifts.  Judging  from  the  length  of 
current  weekend  lift  lines,  I  tend  to 
think  the  skiers  have  the  lead. 

It  is  true  that  areas  with  no  economic 
reason  for  existence  will  fall  by  the 
wayside,  but  that  is  not  a  characteristic 
peculiar  to  skiing.  Percentage-wise,  ow¬ 
ing  to  careful  planning,  more  areas  will 
make  healthy  profits  in  the  future  than 
at  present— p)essimists  to  the  contrary. 
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nTWUUI...mgwomi 
n»w  (vp»r-yam  ...  95  % 
wo«f  with  15%  Nylon  rt- 
Inlorcomonf  Ihroughowf. 
Extra  woor  In  avory  pairl 


100%  worsted, 
English  rtb. 


Knit  especially  for  skiers! 
Springy,  absorbent  .  .  .  they 
bring  warmth  and  comfort 
to  snowy  slopes.  Available 
in  Nywool,  all  wool  or  Ny¬ 
lon  yarns  .  .  ^  brilliant  solid 
colors  or  combinations. 


$h«bor9on,  Wis. 
fn  Conodo:  Wigwam  of 
i  Canada,  ltd,,  Ottawa 


.  ..  b»t  MTt 
Moroly  soy, 
'Garnet— the 
glovt  that  yivtt 
with  year  §rip’ 


Slahm 
Geofit 
Gloves  by 


James  C!ouitet  model.  Fine 
wool-lined  teacher,  roll  back 
knit  wrist,  flexing  knuckle 
strip  that  g-i-v-c-s! 

Colors:  Block/ red.  Block, 
Block/red/block. 

Both  men’s  ond  S  |  v« 
women’s  sizes 


Distributed  exclvsivefy  b/ 

MONT-BLANC  COMPANY 

1830  S.  W.  HARBOR  DRIVE 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


AVAILABLE  AT 
LEADING 
SKI  SHOPS 


Siggi’  Sitzmark  says 
^  "There’s  I 


summit 


WHERE  TO  STAY 

COLORADO 

ARAPAHOE  RASIN 

DERCUM’S  SKI  TIP  RANCH 
Nearest  accommod.  to  lifts.  Real  Swiss  tyji*  tU 
Chalet.  Skiing  hosts.  Write;  phone;  Dillon,  Colo. 

ASPEN 

ASPENHOF 

Old-world  hospitality  with  new-world  comfort. 
BELL  MOUNTAIN  LODGE 

1  block  from  New  Lift.  Write  for  folder. 

BLUE  SPRUCE  SKI  LODGE 
At  lift.  Distinctrie  rooms  &  apts.  Lounge,  coffee 
bar.  sundedc.  Box  522A,  phone  2891. 

GLORY  HOLE  MOTEL 
Swimming  Pool — Sport  Shop — Coffee  Shop.  30 
feet  from  New  Double  Chair  Lift.  $5.00  A  up. 
HILLSIDE  LODGE— STUDIO— COTTAGE 
Attractive  comfortable  apts.  &  rooms — Library — 
3  minutes  from  either  lift.  Write  Mrs.  Emma 
Haerdle.  Box  614 — Phone  3551. 

HOTEL  JEROME  AND  ASPEN  MEADOWS 
Headquarters  for  America’s  finest  skiing.  Special 
Leam-to-Ski  Weeks.  Write  for  Color  folder. 
MILLEREST  LODGE 

Charm,  comfort,  ideal  location.  Box  398.  phone 
2261. 

MOUNTAIN  CHALET 

2  biks.  from  both  lifts.  $3.75  up,  incl.  breakfast. 

NORWAY  LODGE 

18  rooms,  18  baths,  lounge,  sundeck,  firrolace, 
breakfast  served.  Ski  down  to  the  lift.  Folder 
available. 

SKI-VU  LODGE 

Just  openedi  Write  for  Folder.  Aspen  1,  Colo. 
Phone;  4581. 

THE  SMUGGLER 

Aspen’s  finest.  Heated  pool,  lounge,  coffee  bar, 
complimentary  breakfast.  Ultra-modern  decor, 
dressing  rooms,  room  phones.  Write:  Aspen  1, 
Colorado.  Phone:  4371. 

T  LAZY  7  SKI  RANCH 
Modem  apts.:  loung^  recreation  room.  Private 
tow,  night  skiing.  Group  rates.  Lou  A  Had 
Deane.  Phone:  3443. 

FRISCO 

MT.  ROYAL  MOTEL 

80  Miles  West  of  Denver.  In  the  High  Rockies. 
Skiers  Paradise.  Modem. 

WINTER  PARK 

C  LAZY  U  RANCH 

Finest  ranch  in  Colorado.  Unexcelled  food,  oul- 
standiiig  accommorlatiom  all  with  private  bath 
New  Yorker  bar,  free  transportation  to  ski  areas 
Write  Granby,  Colorado. 

MILLER’S  IDLEWILD  INN 
Private  rooms,  some  with  bath.  Excellent  food. 
Family  plan.  Write  Dwight  Miller,  Box  3,  Winter 
Park,  Colo. 

SPORTSLAND  SKI  CHALET 
Bargain:  Ski  7  days  $59!  Includes  6  nights  in 
private  room,  meals,  lessons,  lifts,  free  rides  to  ski 
area  5  minutes  away.  Low  daily  rates  too.  Photo 
folder  free:  Sportsland,  Winter  Park  30,  Colorado. 

TIMBERIIOUSE  SKI  LODGE 
Nearest  to  slopes,  special  7  days  skiing,  lodging 
good  meals,  ski  lessons,  lifts.  Inn.  $49  up. 


double  chairlift,  rope  lews,  wanning  house,  restaurant,  ski  shop 

Mammoth  Mountain  Ski  Schoo 

$  qualified  instructors,  Gus  Weber,  Dir. 

For  information  write:  Mammoth  Mountain  Oicdrliftt,  toute  3,  tishep,  Calif. 


THE  CHRISTIANIA 


Lodge  &  New  Restaurant 


MIDWEEK  SPECIAL 

(Sunday  to  Friday) 


Includes:  Room 

for  2  with  pri* 
vote  both.  Break* 
fast  ond  dinner. 
Daily  ski  lessons 
and  chair  lift. 


Crowley  Loke 

THE  CHRISTIANIA 

ommolh  lakes,  Calif. 


RED  BUCK  LODGE 


All  Rooms  with  Private  loth 

P.O.  Box  711  Phono:  Crewfey  loft  423 

Mammoth  Lakas,  Calif. 


IDAHO 

KETCHUM 

SUN  MOTEL-HOTEL 
Ketchiim — in  Sun  Valley- — $4.U0  for  two — S' 
for  four.  Free  foUler. 

MAINE 

KINGFIELO-STRATTON 

SUGARLOAF  MOUNTAIN  SKI  AREA 
For  information  call  Kingfield  0|>etaloi. 


DINING  ROOM  •  COCKTAIL  BAR 
CABINS  •  GROCERIES 
Dick  $  Wilma  Agoo,  owners 

For  Information  and  foldor  wrilo,  win  or  phono: 

AAAMAAOTH  TAVERN 

Mammoth  Lakes,  Calif.  Phonai  Crowtoy  Loko  413 


MASSACHUSETTS 

LENOX 

GARDEN  GABLES 

NORTHAMPTON 

HOTEL  NORTHAMPTON  & 

WIGGINS  OLD  TAVERN 
Four  hours  from  NYC,  two  from  Boston.  Near 
r.hi^Iey  Alp  and  Cummingtnn  Ski  area' 
Bountfful  mew.  Cocktail  lounge.  Tel  Jo.  4-3100. 

SHEFFIELD 

STAGECOACH  HILL 

Route  41.  Your  host,  Michael  Kahler.  Tel  9-8219. 
Five  open  fireplaces. 

SOUTH  EGREMONT 

JUG  END  BARN 

Open  all  year.  Two  ski  tows  for  beginners  and 
intermediates.  Excellent  expert  slopes  nearbv. 
Instmctor.  Rates  $9.00  to  $13.00  Amenvan. 
Lewis  H.  Crafts.  Manager. 

MICHIGAN 

BOYNE  FAUS 

BOYNE  MOUNTAIN  LODGE 
Franz  Gahl  Ski  School.  Ski  week  $75.00. 

WEUSTON 

THE  HUNTERS’  LODGE 
Between  Caberfae  and  Udell  Hills. 


^  ST.  BERNARD  MEDALS 

In  by  Country  SquiTe  Crafts 

Inscribed  Pstrse  tf  Mt.  Cliabsn  $ 
rfnTY'  Skisrs  in  Knglish  A  French.  A  new,  uae- 
(ul  ft  ittrsetire  gift  to  fire  yourself  or 
Cy/ll  your  friends.  Hide  of  briss  with  leather 
thongs  to  sUiefa  U  your  belt  Send  $1 
f  each  (or  $3  for  sterling  silrer)  to: 

‘O’DONNELL  INDUSTRIES  irmdmMmRd. 

Also  Wholesale  Rarlhtn,  Mao. 


MORE  SKIING 

THAN  EVER  BEFORE  AT 

ARAPAHOE  BASIN 

Capacity  doubled  this  season  with 
two  chair  lifts  and  two.  new  Poma- 
lifts.  Dillon,  Colorado 
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■f  ^rarf’WTnar  ■na*winsT~r»iisails 


SKY  TAVERN 


i  Lucendroi 


Write  for  Folder 


SKY  TAVERN 

87  Phone  FA  2-6034 

RENO,  NEVADA 


MONTREAL,  RENT  A 

SK  lEPIZED 
^ - CAR - 

TILDEN-AVIS 


WHERE  TO  STAY 


NEVADA 

RENO 

SKY  TAVERN 

At  foot  of  Reno  Ski  Bowl.  Chairlift,  T-bar,  rope 
tows.  Deluxe  accoramodations,  excellent  food,  bar. 
V'  rite  for  folder.  P.  O.  Box  2187.  Phone 
FA  2-6034. 


First  Class  Hotel  or  Motel  Accommodotions 
.  .  .  Skiing  on  famous  Mont  Tremblant  .  .  . 
Use  of  Chairlifts,  T-Bars  &  Taws  .  .  .  Trans¬ 
portation  to  and  fram  slopes.  Ski  School.  All 
included  in  "Learn-To-Ski  Weeks'* 


at  Califomia'f 


Ski  Weeks  from  ^03 
7  Days — 6  Nights — All  Meals 
Write  today  for  folder,  rotes,  dales. 


2  Heron  Double 
choir  Li  Hi 
Magic  Carpet 
Gondeic  Tram- 

Cwoy — loage— 
Ski  School— Ski 
Shop 

For  colorful  brochure, 
rote  sheets,  advantag¬ 
eous  Midweek  Rotes, 


BARTLETT 

BARTLETT  HOTEL 

90  accommodations  $5.00  up.  Cocktail  lounge. 


Mont  Tremblant,  P.Q.,  Canada,  Tel.  820 
VILLA  BELLEVUE  SKI  SCHOOL 

C.S.I.A.  Certified  Instructors 
New  York  Representotive. 

Gertrude  Donnelly,  201  E.  39th  St.  Tel.  MU  9-5417 


BELKNAP  RECR.  AREA,  LACONIA-GILEORD 

ARLBERG  INN 

Directly  at  Belknap  Lifts.  Scrumptious  food, 
delightful  Alpine  atmosphere,  cocktail  lounge, 
recreation  rooms,  complete  ski  shop.  AAA. 
Gounnet  Recomm.  Freddie  Nachbaur. 

GLEN  GABLES  INN  AND  MOTEL 
Modem.  Recreation  rooms.  $7  day  up.  Special 
group  rates.  Tel.  Glendale  4491. 

KING’S  GRANT  INN 

“Winter  Vacation  fun  for  skiers  and  non-skiers.” 
Capacity  60.  Informal,  beautiful  cocktail  lounge, 
dancing,  illuminated  skating,  tobogganing,  be¬ 
ginner’s  slope,  ski  classes,  ski  rentab.  “Special 
Learn  To  Ski  Weeks.”  Sno-Cat.  5  minutes  Belknap 
Ski  Area.  Recommended  bv  Duncan  Hines,  AAA. 
$6.50-$  11.50  A.  P.  COLOR  folder.  Reservation 
phone  Glendale  2601.  King’s  Grant,  Gilford- 
Laconia  22,  N.H. 

LACONIA  TAVERN  HOTEL 
Extra  fine  accommodations,  rates:  single  froir 
$3.00,  double  from  $5.00. 


THE  SUGAR  BOWL 
Norde.i,  Calif. 

I'll  Soda  Springs  22BI 


REPAIR 

•  TOP  RIDGE  EDGES 

•  BOTTOMS 

•  METALLIC  SKIS 

with 

LUCENDRO 

TOP  RIDGE  FIX 

colors:  black,  red,  brown, 
white  and  blue. 


NEW!  LUCENDRO  SILVER  SPRAY 


FRANCONIA 

FLINTLOCK  LODGE  AND  MOTEL 
Private  rooms,  donns,  two  meals.  The  best. 
Phone:  3-3651. 

HILLWINDS  INN 

$7.50-$10.00,  two  meals,  Swiss  Cocktail  Lounge. 
LOVET’S  INN  & 

“MTN.  MODERN”  COTTAGES 
Excellent.  Adjacent  to  Cannon,  Mittersill.  In 
formal. 


SPEED  WAX  IN  SPRAY  CAN 
Distributors: 

Paul  Valar,  Franconia,  N,  H. 
Poratti  A  Magneheim  Inc. 
257  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10 


•  Just  as  Fabulous  Lake  Placid  is  the  ‘‘Mostest’’ 
Winter  Resort  with  Pema  and  T-Bar  liHs,  in¬ 
door  and  outdoor  skating,  bobsledding,  ice  shows 
and  hockey  games,  MIRROR  LAKE  INN  is  the  “Most- 
est"  Inn  with  free  ski  instruction,  free  ski  tow,  snow 
making  machine,  fireplaces.  Honeymoon  Cottages  end 
the  best  food  anywhere.  For  free  color  booklets  and 
special  low  skiers’  rates,  write  or  mail  this  ad  to 
Mirror  lake  Inn,  lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 

Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll'lll!l'lllllll  Clubs — Big  Families — 

IlllllllllllllllllllllllOIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIImllllill^  ffai/  Rates  lor  to  or  m  n  . 


INTERVALE 

CRYSTAL  HILLS  LODGE  &  SKI  DORM  (ESR) 

5  to  1.5  minutes  to  4  ski  areas  and  schools. 
R(K>ms,  dorms.  $5  up,  2  meals.  Dancing,  Lighted 
Skating  Pond.  3  fireplaces,  100  Guests. 

HOLIDAY  INN  &  MOTEL 
Skiers’  favorite. 

IDLEWILD  (ESR) 

Charming  inn  a  few  minutes  drive  to  Skimobile 
and  Jackson  lifts.  Eudelle  and  John  Beebe. 

NEW  ENGLAND  INN  (ESR) 

Center  of  ski  region.  150  accommodations,  bunks 
to  private  baths.  $7.50  up.  Cocktail  lounge. 
Dancing  Saturday. 


STOWE’S 


popular 

SKI 

DORM 


ARLBERG  INN  SKI  SHOP 


JACKSON 

SKIINGEST  TOWN  IN  THE  EAST.  Write 
Jackson  Information  Bureau  for  folder. 

CHRISTMAS  FARM  INN  (ESR) 

One  mile  from  Black  Mountain  T-Bar  Lift. 
Bountiful  meals.  Also  dormitory  accommoda¬ 
tions.  Tel.  Evergreen  3-4313. 

THE  HAWTHORNE  (ESR) 

Centrally  located,  40  rooms,  24  baths,  excellent 
meals,  folder. 

PINKHAM  NOTCH  INN 
DANA  PLACE  (ESR) 

You’ll  enjoy  a  world  of  skiing  fun.  Blending  all 
sport  and  recreational  facilities  with  comfort. 

ROBINWOOD  INN 
Hospitalits’  PLUS.  ,  .'i 

SPRUCE  MOUNTAIN  LODGE  (ESR) 

300  acre  ski  resort.  Flood-lighted  tow.  Near 
three  major  lifts.  Accommodates  100.  $5.-$8. 
daily.  Lars  Winquist,  owner. 

THORN  HILL  LODGE  (ESR) 

Rooms,  dorms,  bunkrooms — close  to  Thom  and 
Black.  Folder  S. 

WHITNEYS’  IN  JACKSON,  N.  H.  (ESR} 
Comfortable  inn  at  foot  of  Black  Mountain  'T-Bai 
Lift.  Rooms,  Cottages.  Dorms.  Write  for  folder. 


Gilford,  N.  H, 


Belknap  Ski  Area 

The  finest  In  Ski  iqulpment  &  Clothing 


The  Crafts  Inn 

WILMINGTON,  V  T 

.sm 


i  The  perfect  gift  for  men  of 
{  action.  Seasoned  leather  bev- 
i  erage  sock  —  can't  break  or 
t  leak.  Shoulder  sling.  Horn 
t  nozzle  and  cap.  Satisfaction 
t  guaranteed.  Order  newt 
c  dealGrm  invited 

I  TORO  IMPORTS 


KEENE 

WINDING  BROOK  LODGE 
Forty  room  motel.  Excellent  focxl  and  Cocktail 
Lounge.  Convenient  to  major  ski  slopes.  Special 
group  rates. 


For  ski  and  snow  enthusiasts  a  easy  Inn  in 
Southern  Vermont's  newest  ski  area.  Adjacent 
to  Mt.  Snow,  Hogback,  Dutch  Hill.  Transports- 
tion  from  trains  to  Inn  B  slopes.  Easy  driving 
distance  from  most  metropolitan  areas.  Full 
entertainment  facilities.  Coffees  B  teas  around 
S  fireplaces.  .Vccommodstes  150  guests.  Ver¬ 
mont  home-cooking  st  its  best.  Ideal  for  family 
groups.  Send  for  folder  S  or  Tel.  Wilmington  $4, 


LITTLETON 

THAYERS  HOTEL 

Ski  Cannon.  Excellent  food,  modem  accommoda¬ 
tions.  Ox-Bow  cocktail  lounge,  $6.50  up. 

MOUNT  SUNAPEE 

Excellent  Accommodations.  For  list  write  Board 
of  Trade,  Lake  Sunapee,  New  Hampshire. 


•  leoving  July  1  via  Swissair — $840.00 — Climbing 
course  at  Rosenlaui  School — Climb  Matterhorn, 
Jungfrau,  etc. 

J.  E.  “Dusty”  Mahon's  Waitwood  Trovnl 
1133  Glanden— Lot  Angalat  24,  Calif. 


HAND  MADE 
ITALIAN 
SKI  BOOT 
GUARANTEED 
TO  FIT 
FOR  FIVE  YEARS 


EXCLUSIVE  CORNUOA 
DESIGN  t  CONSTRUaiON 
FEATURH  .  .  . 


.  .  .  intur*  p«rf«l  fit,  petilive  control 
with  grodtor  comfort.  Cornuda  boot!  modo 
on  Albican  lasts.  Half  sizes  from  4-13. 
Widths  A  to  E. 


Models  from  $19.9S  to  $54.50.  Cornuda 
Boots  used  by  1956  Olympic  Teams  in  Itaiy. 
Brochure  sent  upon  request. 


CORNUDA  SPORTING  GOODS 
36  W.  46th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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COOPER  MFG.  CO. 

2040  Broadway  Sonfa  Monica,  Coiif. 


Help  Wanted: 

*MNSA*'  International  Sales  Company,  headquarters 
in  Principolity  of  Liechtenstein,  has  openings  for 
young  men,  women  or  couples  (age  25*35)  who  are 
interested  in  sales  and  public  reiotions  type  work  on 
a  percentage  basis,  would  enjoy  living  in  Europe 
and  ore  capable  of  travelling  and  working  without 
daily  supervision.  No  foreign  languages  or  particular 
experience  necessary,  but  an  olert  well-rounded  per¬ 
sonality,  initiative  and  persuadability  are  essential. 
A  group  of  young  Americans  selling  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  skiing  abroad  for  several  years  recently 
founded  **INSA’'  International  Sales  Company  and 
are  now  expanding.  If  you're  tired  of  a  hum-drum- 
8-to-5-existence  (like  we  were),  would  like  to  “do 
something  on  your  own"  (like  we  areK  while  seeing 
Italy,  Spain,  Prance,  Germany  and  England  (like  we 
do)  ond  making  exceptional  income  (like  we  say; 
exceptional) — then  we  probobly  have  a  place  for 
you.  Give  full  information  ond  references: 

Postfach  J,  Voduz,  Liechtenstein. 


WHERE  TO  STAY 


NORTH  CONWAY 

CRANMORE  INN  (ESR) 

A  friendly  skiers’  inn  within  5-minute  walk  of 
R.R.  station  and  12-minute  walk  of  Skiinobile. 
Ping-pong,  piano,  fireplace.  Bunks  $6.50  daily. 
Rooms  BT.SO-BIO.OO,  American  Plan  writh  3 
meals,  plus  afternoon  tea  and  bed-time  snack. 
Folder.  Tel:  FLeetwood  6-5502. 

EASTERN  SLOPE  INN  (ESR) 

North  Conway’s  leading  ski  inn.  Rates  on  re¬ 
quest. 

OXEN  YOKE  INN  (ESR) 

Run  for  skiers  by  skiers.  Walking  distance  to 
towrn  and  Skimobile.  From  Bunks  (2  and  4  beds) 
to  private  bath;  3  meals.  $6.50  to  $10.50.  week¬ 
end  special.  Famous  Slalom  Room,  meeting  place 
for  after  skiing  fun.  Folder.  Tel.  FL  6-2931. 

FINKHAM  NOTCH 

APPALACHIAN  MT.  CLUB 
PINKHAM  NOTCH  CAMP 
At  foot  of  Mt.  Washington  and  Tuckerman 
Ravine.  Skiing  December-June.  $6.50  daily  in¬ 
cluding  meals. 

WATERVILU  VALLEY 

WATERVILLE  INN 
2000'  T-Bar.  Rope  Tow,  skating. 

NEW  MEXICO 

SANTA  FE 

LA  FONDA  HOTEL 

This  famous  Fred  Harvev  hotel  is  linked  to  the 
nearby  Santa  Fe  Basin  by  regular  bus  service. 
For  information  on  special  rates  for  groups  of 
skiers,  write:  J.  D.  Garvin,  Manager. 


TAOS  SKI  VALLEY 

HONDO  LODGE 

is  adjacent  to  all  slopes.  New  lifts  and  lodge 
expansion.  Lodging.  Meals,  Tyrolean  Bar, .  Ski 
Shop  and  School.  Write  for  illustrated  folder 
Hondo  Lodge.  Taos,  New  Mexico. 

TRES  RITOS 

SIPAPU  LODGE 

Cabins,  meals,  rentals,  tow  daily,  instruction. 

NEW  YORK 

KEENE 

THE  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE 

LAKE  PLACID 

MIRROR  LAKE  INN 

Learn  to  ski  in  fabulous  Lake  Placid.  Best  be¬ 
ginners’  facilities  in  America,  indoor  outdoor 
skating,  bobsledding,  dogsledding.  Free  ski  in¬ 
struction,  free  ski  tow.  Fireplaces,  private  cot¬ 
tages.  Mail  ad  for  free  color  booklets. 

OLD  FORGE 

THE  MOOSE  HEAD  HOTEL 
Ski  Slopes  at  back  door.  New  Management. 

WILMINGTON 

4  SEASONS  LODGE 
Ski  Whiteface  Mountain. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MOUNTAINHOME,  POCONO  MOUNTAINS 

ONAWA  LODGE 

Facilities  for  all  winter  sports.  Accom.  200.  Rooms 
with  &  without  bath.  Cocktail  lounge.  Write  for 
Folder  W,  Rates  fr.  $8.00  dly.,  incl.  meals. 

UTAH 

ALTA 

ALTA  LODGE 

Center  of  Skiing  activities  in  Alta. 

PERUVIAN  LODGE 

Comfortable  rooms,  cheerful  dormitories,  reason¬ 
able  rates,  fun,  atmosphere,  excellent  cuisine. 
Powder  snow  paradise.  Write  for  free  informa¬ 
tional  folder. 

RUSTLER  LODGE 

Alta’s  Finest. 

SNOW  PINE  LODGE 

Dormitories,  American  Plan;  $5.00,  with  your 
sleeping  bag.  Bedding  furnished,  $6.50.  Make 
reservations  early. 

BRIGHTON 


E  l□l:C 


TEX'S 

SKI  SPECIALISTS 

910  VV.I.h,,,.  B  .H 
Santa  Mofiifa  Cotif 
rncr-  f  Sb-'.  .  t  77B  fl 


Any  broken  ski  repaired 


ALPINE  ROSE  LODGE 
23  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City.  Excellent  food  and 
accoirunodations.  Single  and  double  Chair  lifts, 
T-Bar,  rope  tows.  Finest  powder  snow,  Nov.  to 
May. 


VERMONT 

BURLINGTON 

HOTEL  VERMONT 

Vermont’s  largest — Vermont’s  finest.  Rooms. 
$3.50  up.  Sugar  House.  Convenient  transporta¬ 
tion  to  slopes. 


WALTER  PRAGER  soys 

"Yon  dem 

Lyme  Drop 

zum  Worden  Schuss- 

es  hat  eine  Abfahrt  fur 
alle.  Variationen  ist  das 
Schlagwort.  Sie  warden  es 
dort  linden.  Ski  Heil!"* 

^  You’ll  find  a  trail  to 
^  your  liking  at  The  Dart¬ 
mouth  Skiway,  14  miles 
from  the  Dartmouth 
Campus  in  Lyme  Cen¬ 
ter,  New  Hampshire. 

The  Pomalift  operates 
daily,  conditions  per¬ 
mitting.  Phone  Han¬ 
over,  N.H.  30,  Branch 
104  for  snow  report. 


RAINDRI 

AFTER-SKI 
BOOT 


•  Soft,  light  weight,  flexible  comfort  without 
socrificing  protection.  Full  groin  roan  leother. 
Nylon  fleece  lined;  long  lotting  binding. 


Ladies’  sizes  5-6-7-8  in  red,  white,  navy  or 
block  .  $9.95 


Men's  sizes  8-9-10-11-12  in  block  or  navy 

.  $10.50 

See  your  deofer  or  writ9  dirwet 
We  ship  prepaid— no  C.O.D.*t,  ptec»e 

GOORIN  BROS.  INC. 

508  Mission  St.,  Son  Francisco,  Calif. 


USED  BY 
GOOD  SKIERS 
EVERYWHERE 


15  Di1lM«iil  woxM  to  cheoM  fram  tof 

•vary  mmw  caiMlitiM.  Easy,  to  ap|>ly  and  usa. 

DEE  BEE  IMPORTING  CO. 

325  S.  E.  Hawlhoma  FarMand,  Oragan 
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WHERE  TO  STAY 


ATTENTION! 

SKIN  DIVERS 


EAST  MUDDLEBURY 

THE  WAYBURY  INN 

Colonial  inn  nearest  Snow  Bowl.  Fine  food.  Cock¬ 
tail  Lounge. 


ELMWOOD  FARM 

Country  skiing,  tows  near.  Fairlee  FE  3-6771, 


MANCHESTER 

COLBURN  HOUSE 

From  $4.00  European  Plan.  Cocktail  lounge. 
HOLIDAY  HOUSE 

Rooms  with,  without  bath,  bunkrooms  for  Col¬ 
lege  Group  from  $7.  A.P. 

ORVIS  INN 

For  discriminating  skiers — Superior  Accommoda¬ 
tions — Sumptuous  meals — Cocktail  Lounge. 


MIDOLEBURY 

See  also  East  Middlebury. 

RUTLAND 

LONG  TRAIL  LODGE 

Overlooking  ski  lift.  Dormitory  $7.50,  Rooms 
$8.o0-$12.00  with  meals.  Fireside  Fun. 

STOWE 

ATTIC.  BARN,  COTFAGE  &  GUEST 
APARTMENT 

Rentals.  Lodgings — “Foot  Mansfield.” 

ALPINE  MOTOR  LODGE 
On  Mt.  Mansfield  Road.  Luxurious  AAA  Motel 
Accommodations  combined  with  gay  ski-lodge 
living.  Unique  Alpine  Lounge  facing  Mt.  Mans¬ 
field.  excellent  meals.  TV-Game  Room.  From  $10 
A.P.  Write,  phone  Nick  Mara,  6-2700. 

THE  CLARKS’  LODGE 
Rt.  108.  Tel.  6-7266. 

COR  UNUM 

Host:  Trapp  family.  Write  for  folder. 

EDSON  HILL  MANOR  &  THE  RED  HOUSE 
Genial  ski  living  at  its  best.  Sui>erior  food.  Every 
convenience.  Private  tow,  snow-cat,  touring  trails 
on  500  acres.  Rates  $8.50  to  $20  American  plan 
— breakfast,  dinner.  Folder.  Tel.  6-5981. 

DONOVAN’S  HOB  KNOB  INN 
Modified  American  plus  Transient  Dinners.  Tel 
MY  6-2612. 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  INN 
Stowe  Village.  Capacity  100.  Hotel,  Motel  and 
Dormitory  accommodations.  The  best  of  ski  liv¬ 
ing  and  Duncan  Hines  food.  “The  Whip’’  bar 
and  lounge.  10  mins,  to  Mt.  Mansfield.  Busses 
start  here.  $8.00  to  $13..50  A.  P.  Parker  Perry, 
host.  Tel.  6-3301.  See  Display  adv.  this  issue. 
LOGWOOD 

Private  bath  to  bunk-room  accommodations. 
Capacity  40.  Flood-lit  skating  rink.  Duncan 
Hines,  AAA.  Tel:  Stowe  6-3354. 

MUSHKODAY  FARM 

Game  Room,  Dorms  and  Private  Rooms.  Capac¬ 
ity  .50.  Folder.  Tel.  Stowe  6-5931. 

THE  PINE  MOTOR  COURT 
Housekeeping  Cottages  for  rent,  weekly,  monthly, 
season. 

ROUND  HEARTH 

Ski  dorms  for  men  and  women.  140  guests.  $5.50 
daily,  or  $5.25  with  your  own  sleeping  bag. 
American.  Famous  circular  fireplace.  Best  of  food 
&  fun.  Folder.  Tel.  STOWE  MYrtle  6-2223. 

SANS  SOUCI— THE  JUSTISES 
Dorms,  Meals  $6.50  Rooms.  Phone  6-7287. 

THE  SLEEPERS 

European  Plan  $2.50,  Breakfast  available.  MikI- 
crn  conveniences. 

SMUGGLERS’  INN  &  CHALETS 
Special  rates  for  parties.  Private  practice  slopes. 
Write  for  Folder.  Tel.  Stowe  6-5501. 

SNOWDRIFT  LODGE 
(Dormitory  only).  Folder.  Tel.  MY  6-3305. 

SPRUCE  POND  INN  &  MOTEL 
Inn  and  Motel  comforts  combined.  Long  eating 
hours  assure  relaxed  enjoyment  delicious  menu. 
American  Plan.  Myrtle  6-2251. 

THE  STOWE-AWAY 

Route  108.  near  everything.  $8.  to  $11.  Quality 
at  reasonable  rates,  "rel.  Stowe  6-7265.  Georgc 


For  Information:  Stove  Bradley — Winter  Park,  2 


Rudolf  Rominger,  former  world  ski  champion 

^  Badrutt’s 


A  Stay  at  the  finest  Ranch  in  Colo- 
^rado  while  skiing  in  the  famous 
Winter  Park  Ski  Country.  Finest 
accommodations— excellent  food 
—  tobogganing  —  ice  skating  — 
skiing  at  the  Ranch — transpor¬ 
tation  furnished  to  and  from 
Winter  Park. 

Write  for  further  description  and  folder 


O  Moritz,  Switzerland 


Regular  air  connections  direct  to  Zu¬ 
rich  Airport.  INewl  telepherique  from 


‘Season  skiing  until  Easter. 


Granby,  Colorado 


New  rvnt(  lifts  with  900  per 
hour  capacity.  Private  rooms, 
private  bath  $6.50 — $9.00; 
excellent  meols,  comfortoble 
beds,  transportation,  friendly 
informal  atmosphere. 


ORDER  EVBtYTHING  YOU 
NEED  ...  BY  MAIL 


Reswrv*  Now.  Dwight  Millor,  Po.  6-94BB 


Immediate  Delivery  From  Our  Stock! 
We  Pay  All  Shipping  Costs  To  You! 


Complete  diving  needs,  including 
Scuba,  suits,  speor  guns;  fins,  masks, 
water  skies,  aquaplanes,  ports  and 
accessories. 


skiing  at  Winter  Pork,  Colorodo 

Nowhere  else  such  perfect  skiing... 
so  much  fun,  real  comfort  ond  unsur* 
passed  food  at  a  cost  so  reosonohfe. 

Kates  from  $59  to  $78.50  for  6  nights. 

7  days  include  cozy  private  room.  goo<l 
bed.  fabulous  food  ..lift  tickets  good  on 
all  .3  high -capacity  lifts  lessons  free 
rides  to  ski  area. 

But  fhof's  not  alll  After  a  thrilling  day  on 
powder-snow,  relax  before  the  fire . 
enjoy  our  skiers  hot  punch  then  dinner 
unsurpas.sed  after  that— square  dancing, 
sleigh  rides,  fireside  fun  and  snacks, 
n  Send  fot  our  '‘*ellt-all'  photo  folder 

Winter  Pork  3M, 
Colorado 


fKICHAlCT 
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CHkPPtO 
.  UPS  * 


CANADA 

LAC  KAUPORT,  P.Q. 

MANOIR  SAINT  CASTIN 
Renowned  resort  hotel.  10  miles  from  Quebec 
City.  Exqi^te  French  Cuisine.  Loosli’s  Parallel 
School.  Two  T-Lift$.  rope  tows.  Snow  Cat 
groomed  slopes  for  experts  and  beginners  at  your 
door,  on  Hotel  estate.  No  driving,  no  waiting  but 
more  skiing  on  more  and  better  snow.  Rates 

A.P.  Special.  Ski  Weeks  from  $M.50 — 
Folder  Box  75. 

MONT  GABRIEL,  P.Q. 

MONT  GABRIEL  CLUB 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

MONT  TREMBLANT,  P.Q. 

CHALET  DES  CHUTES 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

CHATEAU  BEAUVALLON 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

DEVIL’S  RIVER  LODGE 
At  base  of  Mont  Tremblant  North  Side  Chair 
Lift  and  new  T-Bar.  All  privileges  and  facilities 
of  Mont  Tremblant  Lodge.  Amer.  Plan  $11.-113. 
Special  skiers’  bunkhouses  $1  a  night  (bring 
sleeping-bag).  Write  Johnny  O’Rear,  Mgr. 

GRAY  ROCKS  INN 

Snow  Eagle  Ski  School.  Lift,  skating,  dancing. 
$8.00-$12.50  with  meals.  Ski  Weeks  $62.95. 

HOTEL  MONT  TREMBLANT 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

MANOIR  PINOTEAU 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

MONT  TREMBLANT  LODGE 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

VILLA  BELLEVUE 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

MORIN  HEIGHTS,  P.Q. 

BELLEVUE  HOTEL 
See  advertisement  in  this  issue. 

SUN  VALLEY  HOTEL  SUISSE 
See  advertisement  in  this  issue. 

STE.  ADELE-EN-HAUT,  P.Q. 

THE  CHANTECLER 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

SIE.  ADELE  LODGE 
See  advertisement  on  Latuentian  page. 

STE.  AGATHE  DES  MONTS,  P.Q. 

LAURENTIDE  INN 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

ST.  DONAT,  P.Q. 

JASPER-IN-OUEBEC 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

STE.  MARGUERITE  STATION,  P.Q. 

ALPINE  INN  AND  COTTAGES 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

CHALET  COCHAND.  SWISS  CHALETS 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

VAL  DAVID,  P.Q. 

LA  SAPINIERE 

See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 


^^kemo 

*HIM  TERRIFIC* 

I2N  n.  rm,  iMhcft  iMptt  • 
IMO  a  rin  •  KW  H  icra  SM 
Ipn  Sipu  •  REW  ‘tMtr  Eipirt 
TnH  •  ■!(  Rnlc*  WilMar  IThi 

Nmm  trnm  •  1 FM)  Fmrttil 

WMTe  FOR  FOLDCR  i 
*ai«««s  'CMS*  Hoik*  Afain*  I 

i  Ludlow  J 

X  SMOW  TOWN  Of  VtBMONT 


20  T-Bor  lifts  &  Ski  Tows  in  vkinity 
SKI  SCHOOL— SKI  EQUIPMENT 
can  be  rented  or  bought  from  our  SKI  SHOP 
IDEAL  LOCATION  FOR  BEGINNERS 
SKIING  FOR  NOVICES  &  EXPERTS 

For  inf.  Wrila  H.  F.  Gibson,  mgr. 

Tho  Alpins  Inn,  Sto.  Margvarilo  Station,  Quo. 


GMOU' 


Write  for  Folder  "S” 

Mont  Tremblont,  P.  Que.,  Con- 
odo  Tel,  157;  New  York  office; 
Murray  Hill  9-5417 

A  smaller,  mors  congenial  ski 
ledga  .  ,  ,  offering  friendlier 
atmosphere  and  service  .  .  . 
right  at  the  foot  of  famed  Mont 
Tremblant.  For  further  details 
see  Laurentian  page  in  this 


ADELBODEN 

See  advertisement  in  this  issue. 

AROSA 

See  advertisement  in  this  issue. 

DAVOS 

See  advertisement  in  this  issue. 

GRINDELWALD 

See  advertisement  in  this  issue. 

GSTAAD 

See  advertisement  in  this  issue. 

KLOSTERS 

See  advertisement  in  this  issue. 

CHESA  GRISCHUNA 

A  world-famous  hotel  in  the  center  of  some  ol 
the  world’s  finest  skiing.  Favored  by  discriminat¬ 
ing  skiers  for  its  accessibility  to  the  Parsenn 
snowfields.  its  gourmet  table  and  cheerful  atmos¬ 
phere.  For  beautifully  illustrated  brochure,  write 
Hans  Guler.  host. 

HOTEL  SILVRE’TTA 

A  leading  first  class  hotel.  Aerial-cableway  to 
Gotschna-^’arsenn.  informal  atmoimhere,  moder¬ 
ate  to  deluxe  accommodations..  Ski  school,  or¬ 
chestra.  bar.  dancing.  For  rates  and  reservations 
write  Geoiwe  Rocco,  (Swiss)  Manager. 

MURREN 

See  advertisement  in  this  issue. 

SAANENMOESER 

SPORT  HOTEL 

Near  Gstaad.  All  comforts.  Skiing  till  April. 

ST.  MORITZ 

See  advertisement  in  this  issue. 

BADRUTT’S  FALACX  HOTEL 
One  of  the  wmld’s  finest  hosteliies.  For  rates  and 
literature  write  An^a  Badrutt.  Director. 

WENGEN 

See  advertisement  in  this  issue. 


MHPJY  DOCTORS  AND  OERMATOLOfiim, 


SKIERS!  Rtgular  use  of  Blistex 
keeps  lips  smooth  as  the  slopes. 


Special  Ski  Weeks  All  Winter, 
$59.95  to  $79.95.  Ski  Honey¬ 
moons  $145,  $165,  $185,  for 
Two.  Rolat  include  accomo¬ 
dations,  oU  meolt,  hotel 
privileges,  ddila  data,  in¬ 
struction,  use  or  T-bor  and 
3  tows,  eecktoil  party,  Swin 
fondue  party,  eftemoon  teas, 
evening  entertairiment. 

See  Lavrtnfian  page  * 


FItANCONIA.  N.  H. 

DAY  WINTER 
VACATION 

SsB.  Eft.  te  Fri.  Heca 
Room  •  Meals  •  Ski  lessons 
All  Cannon  Mt.  Lifts 

Writs  Ftr  Breckirt 


and  Where-To-Staj 
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How  well  your  children  ski  depends  on  how  much  fun  they  have 
while  learning,  so  here  are  a  few  games  for  them  to  try 


Photographs  hy  John  O’Rear,  from  the  book  Skiing  Illustrated 
by  John  &  Frankie  O’Rear,  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 


UNDER  THE  BRIDGE 


Every  one  of  the  games  illustrated  on 
this  page  has  been  selected  by  the 
O’Rears  as  an  aid  to  ski  education  as  well 
as  a  source  of  great  fun  for  youngsters 
aged  six  to  twelve.  Under  the  Bridge  is  a 
help  in  teaching  them  to  bend  their  knees 
properly  and  keep  their  balance  in  straight 
running.  In  Fox  and  Geese,  a  circular  path 
is  marked  out,  and  this  playing  field  is 
cut  like  a  pie  with  crisscross  paths.  The 
fox,  starting  in  the  center,  tries  to  catch 
the  geese.  Skiing  is  permitted  only  on  the 
paths.  The  center  is  “safe”  for  one  goose 
at  a  time.  When  the  fox  catches  a  goose, 
the  latter  becomes  the  new  fox.  Fun,  and 
good  exercise  in  walking  on  skis!  The  Ski 
Leash,  a  simple  device  to  improvise,  serves 
as  an  effective  support  for  young  skiers  on 
their  first  long  downhill  runs.  You  can 
have  Chariot  Races  with  teams!  Later  on. 
Follow  the  Leader  is  the  natural  way  for 
children  to  learn. 


FOLLOW  THE  LEADER 


T  SKI  LEASH 


AROUND  THi  WORLD  IN  COLOR 


Dear  Fri«ndt, 


B-8  Ik  lagtlK  IcnM  t  Express 


Setwday,  Deccaber  1,  IVSi 


John  Jay's  Excellent  Ski 
Film  Lures  Big  Crowd 


It't  b««n  a  great  year  for  ^ 
“Gr*at  White  World”  ...  / 

Whon  a  line  of  tlckot-ioekert  L 
forms  holfwoy  around  the  block  J 
In  Soottlo/  whon  ovor  5,000  ottond  K 
In  the  Son  Francisco  region  alone,  J  iiqj 
whon  literally  hundreds  cwo  turned  ^  j 
away  In  Los  Angeles  and  Boston  / 
and  Now  York — then  you  begin  to  \  yot 
fool  ‘  you've  produced  a  show  the  J  Of 
public  really  enjoys  a  shew  that  ^  hil) 
justifies  the  year  of  solid  work  ^ 

that  went  Into  Its  preparation—  lj| 

In  short,  a  hit.  y 

For  this,  we  are  humbly  grateful,  and 
we  thank  all  of  those  In  the  cast— from 
Orlo  Larson  at  Mt,  Snow,  Noll  Robinson 
at  Bromley,  Bud  Phillips  and  Don  (Abner) 
Powers  at  Mod  River,  Doug  Pfeiffer  at 
Mammoth,  Breokle  Dodge  at  Mt.  Wash¬ 
ington,  up  through  the  whole  glittering 
array  of  Olympic  stars  to  that  incredible 
champion  of  champions,  Toni  Sailer,  at 
Kitsbiihel.  Net  forgetting,  of  course,  these 
delightful  lesser  roles  so  gaily  played 
(somewhat  unconsciously,  we’ll  admit)  by 
such  hilarious  characters  as  "Herbert”, 
“Rubber  Gloves”,  "Lorelei”  and  the  "Re¬ 
frigerated  Fuselage”— an  orchid  to  all, 
and  a  special  helping  of  dandelion  salad 
to  "Mr.  Rabbit”,  bless  his  pink  ears. 

Next  season’s  production  (already  well- 
booked,  we  might  add)  premises  to  be 
even  better.  Besides  Stowe’s  International 
Races,  we  have  our  cameras  trained  on 
several  other  fast-growing  American  snow 
meccas.  The  Alps  will  be  there  too,  of 
course,  and  then—  then— those  fantastic 
ski  slopes  of  Japan,  and  (with  fingers 
crossed )  on  exclusive  film  coveroge  of 
the  Russian  winter  sports  worldl  This 
should  appeal  to  everyone  and  his  brother 
—so  book  us  soon  we’ll  be  home  in 
early  April,  if  we  haven’t  tumbled  down 
a  salt  mine  first! 

Sincerely, 


By  GEORGE  H.  JACKSON 

Snow  sport  enthusiasts  delivers  along  with  his  Inter- 
filled  the  Wilshlre  EbeU  to  estlng  film 
capacity  last  night  as  John  Sharp* 

Jay  present^  the  flrrt  l^al  This  new  film  li  no  excep- 

a  weu  made  movte. 

Great  White  World.  cutting  Job  that  would 

Jay  is  always  a  welcome  be  the  envy  of  the  top  men 
figure  among  the  local  de-  m  the  movie  Industry.  And, 
votees  of  the  sjwrt,  as  much,  of  course,  the  narration  is  pin  i 
or  perhaps  even  more,  for  the  point  sharp,  with  Jay’s  deft 
hilarious  commentary  that  he  delivery  of  a  punch  ime  bring- 
^  howls  to  the  audience.' 

also  has  created  an 
amazing  sense  of  contlnul^ 

■■  *  ****  With  his  cutting,  giving  the 

fciRioR— vNRg  impression  that  he  catches 

■IBHk  going  down  the  slopes 

•o"  ^riaiARiox  and  getting  in  the  entire  run 

*’’)  strategically  placed 

of  cameras. 

•h-  For  this  new  adventure,  he 

ing  starts,  as  is  his  practice,  at 

bio  in  III  ii  n  his  home  in  the  East,  travels 

at  ^  several  of  the  ix)p||ilar 

lodges  withm  easy  driving  dls- 

'***'  These  include  scenes  in  Ver- 

V!  ...”  ,  mont  and  New  Hampshire 

’’f”'  J  mmmmmmmmmmmm  and  then  he  shows  scenes  of 
>•*  VIECE  OF  THE  ^  ^  cauionua  head- 

aii,  M  ^  Ing  for  the  Mammoth  area, 

lad  PHUWMAN***  Showing  the  local  slopes 
BACON,  AssociAno  FREss  smart  showmEmship  for 
oil-  BMTBAMT  BAB  audience  could  be 

rwK  heard  to  murmur  delight  at 
r  OSCAR...'  the  scenes  where  many  of 

>^iiNF  Mostv,  UNITED  FRESS  snow  exjperl- 

Of  course.  Jay  oas  not  neg-' 
**'*  lected  the  Euroipean  areas  foi 

I*”*  after  intermission  he  took  his 

of  audience  to  the  Alps  as  well 

Tbit  as  skiing  on  melieo  snow, 

dwr  It’s  a  top  show,  one  certain 

in  Ijm  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  follow- 

ers  of  the  sport  or  any  one 
in  the  market  for  an  inter- 
estlng  evening. 

bb  Repeats  are  scheduled  for 
n  p  Q  5  tomorrow  afternoon  and  eve- 


lOWMAN...' 


Jo/  n  cjCoh  /$ciu 


CAM610  ./[yqniHH 

./idiTOiH  mA6m 


the  long  sought-for,  simpler,  safer 

better  -  paying 

CHAIRLIFT 

single  and  double,  immune  to  wind 

al!  steel  equipment  ^  cents 

passengers/hr.  x  vertical  feet  "  passenger  foot 

T-BARS»ith 

optional  summer-chairs 

for  1200  skiersjhr.  with  one  cable 
for  2400  skiersjhr.  with  two  cables 

all  steel  equipment  cents 

skiers/hr.  x  vertical  feet  "  skier  foot 

MIDGET  T-BAR 

from  $17,600  up 

for  1000  skiersjhr.  and  300  vertical  ft. 

"  480  "  "  "  600 


300 


tf  a  tt 


900 


beware  of 
disappointing 
imitations 


